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CESSES Fuſs 
Eo un er 


We Eſſayes. 


e He word Eſſay,we have 
From the French,in 
whichTongue it ſig- 
nifies a tryal or pro- 

hy bation : As 1t 15 ap- 

Han plyed to things , 1c 
admits of no- poſitive definiciow: 
which might be the reaſon, that 
neither their great EſſayatMontaigne, 
northe Lord Bacoz Our More Incompa- 
rable writer inthe {ame kind, hath 

.houz\ ligne ro define the word, 

becauſe irWWPſo little to do with the 

matter it handles; rather cxprefling a 

generality of knowledge, ren oblig' d 

to any particular Science : as we {ce in 

building, there are many Airiſts , that 
may own the compleating of ſome 
parts of the Fabrick , yer not claim the 

perfecting , of the whole ſtructure, 10 

in Eſſayes there 1s required inſtructions 

B from 


| (#3 
trom Philoſophy , Hiſtory, and what 
clſecan be aſcfully expreſſed for other 
obſervations , and moralitics of life , 
that 11 them a man may read an Eptro- 
my of himſelf,and the world together : 
NCIti.cr is it wit, and eloquence, (thc 
ornaments of the Pen and thought ) 
more lively to be expreſſed in any kind 
of writing, tien in this of Eſſayes, 
Whicn as tney treat of men and man- 
ners (the moſt nacural imploymenr of 
our belt conceptions) there ougiit to be 
In them fſucha pertinent ingenuity , as 
tends moſt to application” and benefit, 
Hittories may diſcover the ations ok 
{ome perticular times and men , whilſt 
Eflaycs haye more familiarity with 
our ſelves and buſineſs, giving us be- 
{ides an uſeful acquaintance both of the 
dead and living cogethcrggg 

Nor are they to bc elſe de{cants 
upon ſuch or ſuch perticular ſubjects, 
(ltke the wit or clinch of an Epigram) 
or the ſmarc ſayings in Characters and 
Satyrs (though bandling much of the 
tame Argument) nor the ſweet and cle- 
gant 1n{inuations of Poets, and Orators, 
chat can contain the buſineſs of Eflayes, 
Enough they may gather ſome honey 
from 
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from the beſt flowers of wit, and learn- 


. Ing, tiicy uavea limication from none, 


aad yer come nearer our {elves , then 
cock can make tiem which as It 1s 
a juit 4121s apperiauung £O clils kind 
of writ, {> 1 necded- nor to tiave 
boca vittan ed © ce judicious Reader, 
WitO Can Ot Dc unknowIng riereof - 


befides 1 am not © {forget chat in ex- 


rolling the 5ubjeRt whit | wandle, I 
do intome for: prompt a greater expe- 
£a:1on 1n point of pcrtormance, then L 
dciire tie Reader ſhould have from 
my abtliries, ſince howſoever this book 


* comes now to be publiſhed, it was bur 


the rcſule of private thoughts, by 
wich I endeavoured to take fome pro- 


{pe& of che opinions, buſineſs, and 


manners of tae world (being indeed 
tre chief accompliſhments of humane 
lite) though not wichour hopes, rhatif 
thc{c& papers at any time were made1o 
bold , as tobe ſeen by the world 1n 
Print, 1t would not be altogether with- 
out that profit, which I havereaptfrom 
them m y elf. 
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Of Natnre. 


Har Supream power by which is 
vena being to things, may be cal- þ 
Jed Providence, Nature, or whatſuever | 
ExcEllent and divine attribute we think | 
fic coallow ic ; though of all theſe, the F 
word Nature is more intelligible to | 
our ſence, becauſe as it is applicable to 
every individual being , it doth not on- 
Iy importas much, bur gives us the beſt 
reaſon of them, as they differ in ſub- 
fiſtence, thus Plants, Beaſts, and men, |} 
are more diſtinguiſhed by their man. þ# 
ner of being, then by any ſuperiority | 
of perfection, that can be claimed by 
any of theſe; becauſe ir muſt be ſup- | 
poſed, that Nature intended them | 
equally perte& in their ſeveral kinds, þk 
to conceive otherwiſe, were to Icflen | 
Her own cxccllence : Though it benot 
for that reaſon to be expected that e- 
very production of hcrs thould partake 
abſolutely of it, The great Structure 
of the world , being notunficly co be 
compared to a building, which is more 
compleat in the whole, then in tts 
parts; we do not jce a Vegetive, or A- 
GC nimal, 
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nimal!, doth anſwer this intendment of 
nature, by reaſon that in all chele, there 
are ſome more excellent of the ſame 
kind , which could not be a partiality 
1n Nature, and 1sno lefs then demon- 


| ftrative, that there was a perfection 


deſign'd them , above what 15 actually 
in them: We may obſerve as many 
deformed and imperfect Plants, Trees 
and Beaſts, as there are Men, who 
have the diſadvantages of their wil!s, 
and paſſions to prejudice ti.cir beings: 
The very Elements tiemſelves , 
(though the compoſitions of all rt:ings) 
have not leis impericCtions , then Cur 
ſelves, or wi-atſoever is effeted by 
them, they commix their diſtempers 
with one another, as well as in what 
they produce y ſo that Nature doth as 
It were deſcend below her ſelf tro em- 
belltfh her works : If it be demanded 
why Nature doth efte& leſs pertedt, 
then ſhe intends, it may be anſwered, 
that it is her digniry to appear more 
excellent then mechanical in her ope- 
rations; like ſome protound Arctt , 
that defignes more the greatneſs and 
beauty of his works, then the exacneſs 
of materials, which ſhould complear 

> CL chem. 
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them. This afſertion may well cx- 
cuſc Nature from being accou::table for 
rhoſe detects wich the produces, be- 
cauſe ſhe was nor only irce {rom irre- 
oularity and defcrmiry in jice counſels, 
bur intended that every Ilndiviiual be- 
ing of tcrs, ſhould be moſt portcdt in 
its kind , rnongh not actualiy cftcHa&cd 
{ſuch 5 Wh11Ci: tel}s u-, {ne was MULE CON- 
cer:1cd In betng ail efficient, then a final 
cauſc: Neitier 15 the pericction of 
thiwgs ro be argucd from t!:c1r dura- 
tons, (rouge til cOmtona:tion 
might be ſupp: {cd wieral) iefante 
tiicre are tobe found Mai'y SIeatcr 
eXccllenucs 1ntiole 14tyidnal. that 
arc ſubject to generation and corruptte 
Oi!, and Otter 41lieralen depending on 
thc{c, (tou In tome fence the come i 
mon a::d mcancouric of Natures conti- | 
nuance) then are to be tcund in the Sun | 
and Muon and Stars, wiitci for ought Þ 
we kuow to the contrary , (otherwiſe þ 
then oy Sctip: ure) bave noi ſuffcred 
any change , bur for ever may remain 
as unaltcrabie 1n ticir being , and glo- 
ries, a3 wenow behold them : Let man 
be the example (or any other creature 
of  gencroms (ere) and I luppole 

there 
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thcreare none who will deny that 
any one faculty of the Soul of either, 
dc{crves a more ſuperlative cſtcem , 
then the brightneſs , morton, or any 0- 
ther cſſential and higher attribute 
which can be glven the Celcitial bo- 
dies, becauſe they obey only rhe order 
of Nature, whilſt c.e one of theſe hath 
the conduct of Reaſon, the other of 
Sence , for hits guide, aid greater d1g- 
nity ; though it be not to be a\crred , 
that cither of theſe do complear the 
intendments of Nature, in the beſt of 
their faculties, becauſe rtere are not: 
only detects, but likewiſe degrees of 
pcrtedtion in their ſeveral beings . 

which aſſure us, that they do nor ex- 

actly fulfil che ends of Nature ; it they 

did, they could nor be diffcrenced , or 

uncqual in any faculty , ſothat , not on- 

ly every man, bur any one ti.ing of the 


ſame kind (whether Animal cr Yege- 


tive) mult be perie alike, The Scrip- 
ture aſſures us, that by the omnipotent 
command of God, the world and what 
it then contain'd , bad an actual or po- 
tential] being , (for it is not to be con- 
cluded, that the exiſtence of all things 
was contemporary with the Creati- 
Þ 4 on 
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on, but rather ſuch -generalicies of 
rhiigs, that migiit by commixture , or 
otherwiſe eftcEtually produce the rcft, 
as is obſ{crvable in teveral Plants. and 
Animals, which a/moſt every age dil- 
covers, though unknown to the for- 
mer ; tor 1t we conhider the words of 
the Divine Mandate , 1n ordcr to the 
Creation, we ſhall find that trey gave 
to ſo woncertul an operation, ſome li- 
mits. Thus we read, that God cauſed 
the Sea and Earth to bring torth every 
individual thing after their kind ; 
which could not tmply an abſojute per- 
fe&ion, becauſe we do not underſtand 
from the Texr, that thoſe Elements 
were pure in themſelves, at the time of 
the Creation; neither, it God had:o- 
cherwilſe decreed , (and that all things 
had been produced without any irre- 
ulariiies 1n tier natures) can tt be 
com prehended how they could have 
eftected them , becauſe it had not been 
in their power to have {o far debas'd 
and prejudic'd their beings; ſo like- 
wiſe the tall of Adam had been as im- 
poſiible, if there had been no enormity 
in his nature, whixh had produced 
his ſin: in like manner where the 
Scrip- 
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Scripture ſaith, rhat not only himſelf, 
bur mankind ' together with all other 
creatures, were by a curſe from Hea- 
ven to degenerate from their firſt ex- 
cellencies, I ſuppoſe it may be as well 
underſtood of a greater degree of 1m- 
pcrte&tion then was knownto their firſt 
ſubſiftencies, and not an immediate 
lapſeof Nature from perfect, to imper- 
fe&, which is ſomewhat more impoſſh. 
bleto imagine, though in a deciſion of 
this kind, I judge it ſafeſt ro ſubmit our 
r2alons ro our taith , andthe moſt Or- 
thodox intcrpretation of Scripture. 
The Sroicks , who (above all other 
Secs of Phylolophers) were the moſt 
rigid aflertors of Vertue, inſomuch as 
they did ina manner require an ab- 
ſtra&ionof the Soul, from the ſence of 
paſſions, and other depraved inclinati- 
ons, without which they did not allow 
a man wile, or happy , were ſo blinded 
with this Heroick do@rine of theirs , 
as they did not perceive, that Nature 
had not by many degrees that exa- 
neſs in her productions, and effects , 
which ſhe intended asa cauſe, (for the 
reaſons already ſpecified) and ſo con- 
ſequently that firicktneſs of virtue , 
| a 
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thcir principles required , ſhould be 
practical in men, wa» rati.er to be 
eſtcemed an Ornament of their 
Schooles, thento be accomplithed by 
the power of humanity, which makes 
us ſenſ1ble of many Getccts even 1n the 
moſt ſuprcam attributes that can'be 
givento cur rational faculties , W here- 
tore I cannot but wonder , that Sexeca, 
notwiti:ſitanding his wit and learning, 
ſhouid ſo far Pattonage this Dream of 
Sroical pcriction , to which purpoſe 
he doti: (according to that Philoſophy) 
thu: ſumme in few words humane fe- 
Iicity. Querts quid fit bomints bonum , 
enmur © ratio, in antmo perfetla , ras 
tionale exim animal eft homo, conſummatur 
ztaque ejus bowum , ſi 14 ad impleait cut 
mat eg. Not confidering that Nature 
did not oblige her {clt ro perfe& her 
intendments nus; as hath been inſtan- 
ced before, on which account we are 
nor able to live up to that excellency of 
reaſon, ſhe had deſign'd for our glory ; 
nor do I judge there was ever in man- 
kind any example, that praftically a- 
reed with this doctrine of the Sto. 
1cks : fince it the world had ever affor. 
ded one man, or woman, that had been 
natu- 
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naturally and morraily perfect , there 
ould bave been as well more, nay 
oth Scxcs, mig'it nave been produced 
z-1thouc any dctect in Virtue, or any 
rational facultic ſubſervienrt to it ; for 
Lough mankind ts diffcrenced by ſome 
dc..rces of excellence , we mult not 
rlerctore charge Nature to have ſo 
much fallen bejow her dignity, as to 
admir the fo far diſtant contrarieties of 
pertection , and imperte&aion, ablolute- 
ly taken, which con!d not be ſuitable 
ro her act ,ortoany individuals of the 
{ame kind.; couid we but do or con- 
cemplare withour dete&, we might 
ot only claim fo much Divivity tn our 
ſelves , as tends tO the compleating of 
reaſon and Nature, but might be ena- 
bled to judze how far the. powers of 
our fouls tall ſhort of that dignity that 
was firſt defigned us ; of which , we 
have only now ſome irregular and ob- 
{cure nottons : we might then have 
perceived how defective the beſt of our 
prudence, juſtice, temperance , forti- 
tude, (and whatſoever depends on 
theſe) would have appeared to our 
more ſublime capacities, which though 
the All-diſpoſing power hath nor 
- | thought 
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chought fit to permit us, there is enjoy- 
ed ſo much by us, to tie wonder of our 
reaſons, that we are ina high meaſare 
obliged to acknowledge the bounties 
of Providence, and Narurc, that have 
ſo far dignified our bcings : The 
beſt of our attions brings us back- 
ward, and forward together; and 
when they molt aſcend, they have their 
Non ultra, likea ſcale , whoſe greateſt 
altitude conſiſts 1n its laſt ſtep: Rea- 
ſon is mans proper excellency, and he 
can loſe ajl other without impoveriſh- 
1g his foul; notwithſtanding we do 
nor find it rich enough to purchaſe mo- 
ral per{e&tion, which is not only above 
its power, bur likewiſe more excellent 
then can be obrain'd by any grace of 
Religion, ſince whilſt our afte&tons and 
manners are naturally depraved, we 
are not capable of a true degree of ſpi- 
ritual perfc&ion ; wheretore we are 
heholding to faith, which dorh obliege 
(as much as inus lies) to contemplate 
tr here, but to expect 1ts conſummation 
1n another world, 


of 
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of Buſineſs. 


[> Ulſineſs is the imployment of life, 
and abſtrats man ſo much from 
himſelf, that it ingrofſes the greateſt 
part of his thoughts,and ations ; who- 
ſcever hath the Icaſt , muſt needs have 
enongh in the troubles aiid contingent 
affairs of tic worid : To ſome men ir 
gives ſuch a reſtraint as they live bur 
like Priſoners at large, being ſo fetter'd 
tothieir affairs, asthey ſeldome have 
time to beat liberty with themſelves , 
Beats qut procul negotijs, layes Horace : 
and true it is thata wiſe man is ſeldome 
a {ceker of buſineſs, or a cutrer our of 
{uch work for }:imſelt , and therefore he 
w1ll ever avoid this burthen , or at leaſt 
uſe his beſt dexierity to caſt ir off , 
there being of neceſſity much of folly 
and impertinence and evil annexed to 
buſineſs, ſince a prudent man muſt of- 
ten in this caſe (though againſt his 
will) have ro.do with the fooliſh , ig- 
norant, and diſhoneſt , which makes 
neither for his ſatisfaGion or repurati- 
on :. If a grear Emperour valued a 
Crown not worth the ftooping for, in 
IC- 
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reſpe@t of the burthen and troubles it 
brougiit with it, tow had !:© undcrval- 
lued tne mean difquics a:;d iriites of 
the world , whitch like Bryars and 
Thorns , the reſtleſs Nature of Man, 
does as it wcre plant in the way he 
rreads. Ihere are bur three titings 
thar can juſtly contra@ bufinelſs, an ho- 
neſt concern for the .publick, our 
friends, or our ſelves, and certainly 
there 1s {ittke other mixture of interelit, 
bur muſt needs corrupt it: Ocraers 
there are that move in the world, as 
it they repreſented Srſiphus wicel , 
feemtng never to be at reſt , embracing 
all occaſions of troubles ler tiiem be 
never {6 litigious, and endleſs, as if they 
prayed to Heaven not ſo muci for day- 
ly bread, as dayly bulinef;; it they 
have no buſineſs within their own 
doors, and concernments, they will ra- 
ther then fail go tomarker to find ir ; 
A Monopolie cannot be more gricvous 
ro the Common-wealth then a meer 
undertaker , and ingrofſer of bulineſs, 
15 to the quiet of his neighbours , and 
the publick peace , he is ever ſetting 
forward their vexations , but rakes lir- 
tlecare to compoſe any, it being ma- 

ny 
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ny times (as he orders things) more for 
his intereſt. and profit to do neither, 
although be-reprefents nothing more 
facilero be accomplithed then the af- 
fairs he undertakes, not obſeryed by 
his Clyents .uitil they have paſled 
ſometime, and are well forward in 
the way of their vexation , when they 
may find the end of their jcurney, if 
they can, to be ſure he intends their 
troubles no period : And it is ſome 
wonder what ihould provoke ſo uncha- 
ritable and impertinent an humour in 
men of chis kind of-incligation, fince 
there cannot be much pleaſure to them» 
ſelves in contracting a perpetual difqui- 
et, me thinks the vanity of this' bumour 
1s not much; unlike tro thar of Seataen, 
who bad rather be converſant with 
Rorms, then inacalme on ſhore, there 
being in many men ſomerhing of Pride 
and vain. glory to imbark with trou- 
bles, inſomuch that buſy men general- 
ly wyll rather comply with miſchief, 
thetfde at reſt; it1s alſo obſervable, 
that ſubtle , and ambitious men are 
much of rhis temperin hope to be more 
eminent for employment, as it the pub- 
lick was to be threatned with their a> 
ein EE  - 1 
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bilities before hand, and ſo brought t9 
employ them in its own defence, 
There are another ſort of men, who 
are ſoinlove with the repute of wiſ- 
dome and gravity, as they will ſpend 
their time, like ſo many politick- 
would- bees , ſtill ſeeming imployed, 
though without buſineſs, and though 
they are drones in their underſtand- 
ing , the Bee is not bulier then they are; 
togather the beſt ſubſtance of affaires, 
1nſomuch as they cannot endure to rake 
theayr, but where buſineſs and news 
is _ , hot few of theſe rread the 
walks of our Courts and Exchanges, 
which they weare out to little purpoſe. 
I have. known ſeveral perſons of tis 
kind of humour, that rook marvelous 
delight in delivering forreign, and do- 
 mefſtick "intelligence to the company 
they converſed with , (of which they 
were at no {mall labour to be informed) 
and next would rake upon them to be 
(as ic were ) the mouth of the ſqciety , 
as to the importance and conſeFMence 
of {uch affairs, though they took but a 
{light and ordinary proſpe&t of what 
they might produce ; by which we 
may-percetve that therc is ſome itch in 
man. 
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mankind to be thought comprehenſive 
and wiſe, though in things above his 
abilitics: I had rather do any thing 
(excepting what is evil) then be idle, 
fince 1t isan abuſe of time, one of the 
moſt prerious talents of life, on the 0- 
ther ſide ro be 1mpertinently bulie is 
ſuch a mockage of our ſelves and hours 
rogether, that we ſcem ro do leſs then 
no:hting s tobeſhort , thereis noman 
can want honeſt and pertinent buſineſs, 
{ince every man's private or publick 
affairs calls enough for his Employ- 
ment ; he that {ceks more is 1njurious 
ro himſelt and the world , which he 
troubles to little purpoſe, ſuch a man 
being feldome a good friend , but 
whereſoever heengages , a moſt vexa- 
tous enemy. 


Of Oportunity, and Diſpatch. 


Frer buſineſs, it is pertinent to 
Atreat of Opoerturity and Diſpatch, 
being things properly annexed to all 
mens affairs, without which, Buſi- 
nefs would be a kind of 1zfinitum , an 
endleſs perplexity, and royle, given to 


ons 
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our ſclves to no purpoſe, there is no- 
thing in Nature moves but in order to 
reſt and ſome determinate Period ; and 
therefore it abhors a perpetual diſtur- 
bance ; whilſt aman careleſly and im- 
pertincntly imployed , not. being able 
ro embrace fit oportunities ro bring 
himſelf ro quier, gives himſ{clf an un- 
natural and fruicleſs moleſtation : 
though rhcreare nota few inthe world 
chat covet ro have their lives repre 
ſent a perpetual motion, and would 
take it not a little 11] of theworld and 
themſelves, ſhould they reſt from im- 
ployment, ſuch are rather butic men, 
then men of buſineſs, cr mcer undcr- 
rakers, (as we touched alrcady) who 
have lictleto do with this Eſſay, fince, 
Oportunity and Diſpatch are the leatt 
things minded 1n affairs tney manage, 
buta wiſe and conliderate man will 
annex both as much as m him lies, tro 
the buſineſs heundertakes , thar 1s, he 
will take a due proſpect of the end in 
the beginning of his occaſions; and 
doubtleſs he itrangely offends his own 
quiet 'thar doth otherwiſe, a crime 
which a Prudent man will hardly. 
commir , who can never be brought. 
co 
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ro trifle ſo much wich himſelf and the 
world at once. 

There is a great dexterity 1n manag- 
ing oportunity and diſpatch 1n order r© 
our occaſions , which ſome mer are {0 
happy in, that there is by that means 
little of cheir undertakings unſuccef« 
ful ; and indeed he can ſeldome want 
arightdence in his affairs, wroun- 
deritands that well, rake it in what- 
ſoever imployment or butineſs of lite : 
\ If we Jock up to the Court , we ſhall 
find thar whoſoever waytes beſt on 
opertunicy, find the Jeaſt repulſe from 
his Prince, there being ſometires 
when Princes are lefs Serene , and more 
uneaſy in their Thrones, ſoconfequent- 
ly leſs diſpoſed to Grace and Fa- 
\ your, the ſplendor and benignity of 
the Sun cannot be expeed when nets 
clouded : So tf you have to do with his 
Minifters , - there isa fitting ſeaſon tg 
improve your diſpatch , for men ſeF- 
dome gratific others well, when dif- 
pleaſed themſelves: It 1s true there 
have beenſome of this magnitude rhar 
have had a kind of glory in having 
cheir rooms crewded with ſuitors. Qnes 
AUDIT was Pe BO, 
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as if they could be content , their flooxs 
ſhould be marked with every mans 
foot, who liad -been their dayly Ora- 
tor , it bejng their uſual manner to pro- 
miſeall, though they obliege icw ; We 
mor ſit rogantium turta , as S*weca Ob- 
ſerved in his time : tire 1s nothing fo 
diſobliging, as tolet a ſnttor depend 
long, a man had rather have his, hopes 
cut off then defcrred , belides ſuch 
cannor expe& to receive a full grati- 
tude , who ſowre the ſweetneſs of a fa- 
vour beforchand,, the like may be ſaid 
in all occaſions of mankind , tk cre 1s a 
oratiouſneſs indiſpatch, as well as in 
application : and what men call For- 
rune, isgenerally no other but the beſk 
condudtof our affairs, andactions; a 
wiſe Captain will take the beſt opor- 
tunity to aſſault his Encmy, a Lover 
will dothe like to gain his Miſtreſs , it 
15 a part of Prudence to judge when we 
are beſt diſpoſed to affiit our ſelves, 

our inclinations have their beſt ſeaſons, 

and tt werea high neglect not tro im- 

prove the advantages of time , which 

Providence hath appointed to walte 

upon our affairs ; ſeaſonable oportu- 

nity reſembling much the repreſenta- 
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tion of time , there is no good hold: to 
be taken bur by the Forelock , Poſt eft 
ocafio calua, and certainly their is no= 
tiiog ſlips from us fooner then the þe- 
nefit of occation , if notduly attended. 
A maa well converſant in the Pra- 
&ique parrt of bulineſs , leldome miſles 
the ſhorteſt way to dipatch, which a- 
nother better 5kil'd inthe Theory ſhall 
wait ; one may be a good adviſer, 
though an 11] So]licitor , but he ts beſt 
compleared for his occaſions 1n whom 
both are joyned. 


Of Protidence. 


Here 1s no word hath larger and 
4 more various {ignification then Pro- 
vidence, and indeed rhe ſence is no 
lefs ſtrange, and great; The Antients 
meant byl1r Fare, Deſtiny , or the Pree 
erdination of Cauſes and Efte&ts : By 
the latter ſence is underſtood the order 
of the Univerſe, or the beſt reaſonof 
the being of things, which Seneca 
{omewhere calls Nature; by all cheſe 
we may better conceive the definition 
| & word, then whar either means z and 
P | CCI 
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certainly that muſt have a givine (ig- 
nification, which gives the world an 
order, and {ubliſtence z we may allow 
1c r0 be atleaſt che Divinity of Na- 
ture: And {ince it is not eaſy to com- , 
Pre: .c::d inore of the Eſſence of a Dei- 
ry, we may well {uppoſe it hath ſome 
betiig in the works it produces, and | 
maintains, for in thoſe it hath more of 
a firice conception, then if abſtraQting 
the conſideration abſolutely of fo uh- 
Iimiced a pertetion, we contemplate 
wiar the Eflence muſt be alone , and 
then we muſt allow it the name of 
Godhead, or infinite Nature, Provi- 
dence, and the like, all which are 
equivalent to an immence or God-like 
being z and he muſt. haye an under- 
fianding above the world, that knowes 
how to define irs Eſſence otherwile; 
"Tis enough we can reverence the cauſc 
by the effect , then which thee 15 no- 
thing more familiar to our undet- 
ſtandings, we behold the Skie ro br 
Azure, the Grat\s to be green, although 
we arc not able to give a reaſon why 
they are of thoſe colours , rather then 
of any other z The a&s of Providence 
arc alyayes 1n our view , though we 
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cannot perceive its being, their is an 
unperceptible mind , order, and pow- 
er, that guides the univerſe, and every 
individual thereof , and yer we know 
not where 1t abides : Providence actu- 
ates the world, like the Soul in the 
body , which benefits every member 
and part ; the excellency of Providence 
15 to be found as much in the producti- 


-onof a flower as a ſtar : If a man confi- 


ders himfelt and al] ſublunary things , 
he mult of neceſlity grant his and their 
compoſitions to be of the ſame prirci- 
ples of Nature , and mixture of Ele- 
ments , are not hear and moitiure rhe 
cheif ingredients of our ſub{ifience, as 
well as of Plants, Trees,and Beaſts, from 
whence we may not 1rrationally argue 
thac the life of any of theſe is as dear 
to Nature aS ours, and perhaps are in- 
formed by the ſame ſoul, though in 
dificrent bodies ; 1t being no idle , a8 
well as an anticnt opinion, .thar the 1n- 


forming power is alike in all things, 


there being reaſonably to be ſuppoſed 
bric one mind in Nature, and conſe- 


quently one ſoul acnating the world, 
_ and all ir concerns ; to which purpoſe 


the Poet elegantly deſcribes ir thus, 
od C 4 — DCcum 
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——Deum namque ire per omnes 

T erraſque traiuſque mars, celumque 
| \ profundum p 

Hine pecudes, armenta, Viros, genus omne 
(ferarum, Fc. 


He therefore that denyes this won- 
derful mind and providence which we 
muſt grant ſo perſpicuouſly manifeſterh 
it ſelf, through the univerſal procee- 
dings of Nature , is far morc then an 
Atheiſt, for he 1s an Infidel againſt rea- 
ſon,that wants no evidence toaiſſure it ; 
bur if any ſhould interrogate wit this 
Providence, this mind, and diſpoſing 
power 1s? (to which we find the world 
15 ſubordinate) how did it begin? and 
How dorh 1t continne > to anſwer theſe 
particulars , the Aricnmatick of rea- 
{on would tailus, becauſe the account 
1s too ſuperlative to be rendred ; and 
we may as well conclude that it ſhall 
never end (though it is no ecrtain ar- 
gument) fince no man 15 able to take 
cognizance of its beginning , the courſe 
and order of Nature being like a cir- 
cle, in which itis hardto gueſs from 
What pojnt the circumference was 
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drawn, the virtue of jts operations 
.being viſible as well below us, as a- 
bove us: Therctore if we annex Pro- 

vidence roorder , or motion, we brin 
our thoughts into a Labarinth, and 
trace a Circle to no other purpoſe, but 
ro make our underſtandings giddy , as 
we go round with things we may end. 
as well where we begin ; as begin ro 
cad. 1 would asfoon rake a Coblers 
word for the conceptions of Nature, 
Providence, of the worlds beginning , 
and preſervation as itis, as I will 4- 
riſtotles, Epicurss, and the reſt of 
the Philoſophers: What nonſence 
was 1t 1n the firſt of theſe to attribute 
the order and being of the world , un- 
roa firſt, and immoveable cauſe, which 
he ſuppoſed mult be in the courſe of 
motion, fince he doth not demon- 
{trate what 15 that firſt cauſe, and 1t ta- 
ken for granted as he concludes, there 
1s a quzre, asgreat, How any thing 
can be ſuppoſed unalterable and 1m- 
moveable, and yer give motion to {0 
many other ſubſiſtencies , and'changes, 
in Nature, The opinion of | Epicurus 15 
no leſs frivolous who would teach us 
raar the world was produced I a 
OT'- 
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tuitous concourſe of Atoms jumbled 
together, as it Providence could be fo 
lazie , and ſluggiſh, as to leave a work 
(fomuch irs concernment and glory ro 
chance ) he might have as well con- 
cluded, that Fortune nor an internal 
mind, or ordet;, gave the being arid rea- 
ſon of things, theſe and the like are ra- 
ther ſportive, then ſolid ſuppoſitions , 
and ſhcw us how men play the fool 
with their underſtandings ; nor cannot 
it be denyed bur ſo ſublime a omiſtery 
muſt needs putreaſon to the ſtand : we 
perceive the ſtreams of Providence , 
but the ſpring-head is above our dil- 
cernment and yet there is no 1ncongru- 
tty in concluding that there is a more 
Divine, and excellent being, then we 
can deſcribe, or manifeſt by reaſon ; 
Ariſtotle could allow the heavenly bo- 
dies a fifth unalcerable . ſubſtance , 
different from all ſublunary things ; 
and do we not perceive, (rhough there 
1s no greater demonſtration of Provi- 
dence in the preſervation and being of 
che refulgenet bodies of the Sun and 
Stars , then in the meaneſt vegitables) 
that there is a diffcrence: 1n their 
eſſence, ule, and duration ; ſo if wee- 
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levate our conceptions higher, we may 
judge their is by many infinite de 
grees, a more excellent ſubſtance then 
rhcirs leſs, ſubject rochange and alte- 
ration , and which contains the attri- 
butes of Providence , order, and di. 
vine ſubſiſtency. Tistrue our under- 
ftandings are too much in the dark ro 
diſcover farther this bright and tran- 
ſcendent being ; the ſurett way there-= 
fore is to beleive what we do not know, 
he that doth otherwiſe, is unwiſe, and- 
irreligious. 

There 1s another conſideration of 
Providence Which is in reſpe&t of the 
affairs and actions ef our life, the e- 
vents whereof are ſo ſtrangely wonder- 
ful, rnatir were a groſs ſtupidity to 
judge that they are not inclined and 
{wayed by a power without us : How 
miraculous are the changes and fſuc- 
ceſs of things of which the Age we live 
in hath roo many remarkable exam- 
pks> how many have eſcaped bat- 

tails and other actions of Hoſtility be- 
' yond all reaſonable expecQation > a 
man muſt likewiſe confeſs that the ſe- 
veral diverſities, and alterations of Go- 

vernment , could not be the foreſight | 
Or 
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or intendment of any, becauſe the e- 
vents. were too extraordinary for hu- 
mane management - Tts true we arc 
willing to attribute to our wills a dif- 
poſing power of our {elves, and affairs, 
and yet there 15 no Creature but man, 
that claims this libcrty by Nature , or 
that would be ſo much a Tyrant to 
himſelf , We can governa horſe with 
a bridle, and with a line command the 
dog, and ſhall we beleive there 1s no 
curb given our ſelves > Thus we ought 
co conſider this circumſtantial part of 
Providence, as. it hath relation tothe 
various accidents of our lives, bur of 
this more ſhall be ſaid in an other dil- 
courſe. 


Qf Time. 


Here is nothing more na- 
tural and cf{ential ro us then 
Time, ſince weare beholding 
co tt for every moment of our lives, 
and when it ceaſcsto be ours, we are no 
more: From it we have- every period 
of being and life , both in the womb, 
and on the earth ; we count our —_ 
All 
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and continuance of all things from its 
Kalender, as an infeperable companion 
of our lives and the world's ſubſiſtence. 
It is leſs to be wanted , then any other 
neceſſary ſupport of life, we can paſs 
bya meal, or faſt a dayes journey of 
the Sun, but time we mult ſtil] devour, 
or itgives death leave to feed upon us ; 
there 15no being for us withour every 
incon{idcrable minute , inſomuch that 
Providence ſeems, to have dealt more 
bountifully and largely with, us in the 
diſpenſing of Time, then 1nahy. other 
act of its gooncſ(s, whereſoever. the Sun 
is beheld, he cnlightens our hours , zor 
doth a Star riſe and ſet, buthis mo- 
tion is appointed for the calculation of 
time , under whoſeconduct is both the 
world and man, Nature would be at 
a ſtand, without this guide , and. mult. 
ſoon behold her decay and ruine, were. 
ſhe not repaired with dayes andiea-. 
ſons fit to produce her works : ,'There 
is nothing more familiar with us., and. 
leſs diſcerned , 1r. - tempore Vinimw- & 
ſentimus, & quid ſit tempus , 1gyorammw ; 
ſaith Arflotle, who, was in nothing 
more at a ſtand , then in the account. he 
gives of time :1 Nor! could Lever {yb- 
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mit to the genera] definition of Phy- 
loſophers, who deftne it to be menſu- 
74 motuum ; Every Vegittve and Ani- . 
mal have a movement from Nature , 
though bur 1n order to increaſe , and 
groath, likewiſe the Sun more perſpt- 
cuous then all theſe, and of a more ex- 
cellent operatten , doth rather repre- 
ſent the Carrycr, or Poſt of Time, 
then its propricty , becauſe there is a 
Mbiliry ro calculare Time, withour 
knowledge of his motion, ſince we may 
compure from other operations of Na- 
wre, as well as from his , obfervable in 
creatures guided meerly by ſence ; ſo 
that. we only make applicable to our 
uſe, at effet from a cauſe unknown , 
therefore this muſt be too low, and 
mean a definition of time, nor is it 
poitble- ro go far enough from our 
ſelves, in ſecking a caufe fo oþbfcure 
and remote; 4 mancan as well declare 
his own begtnning, with all things elſe, 
as to go 1o far backward with the 
world , and find out the original caufe 
of our daycs,and feafons , iz would 
be too near an acquaintance with the 
infinite difpoſer of all things ,- and 
thercfore not tobe hoped for by mor- 
| cality. 
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tality. I would rather define Time the 
firſt act of Nature , a univerſal begin- 
ning, and crder of things, then a mea. 
ſure of motion, becauſe Time and or- 
der, are eflentially annext, and if 
eternity could con{ifſt of parts, we 
might grant irall one with time , be- 


- cauſe it is not impoſſible but nature 


may continue a perpetual motion, and 
order, tomayntain her univerſal con- 
tinuance ; though when we have uni- 
red all our beſt imaginations , we mult 
ſay of Time, as the Poet ſairh of fame, 
C aput inter zulila condit. It is hid from 
our underſtandings, yet nothing fo fa- 
miliar to our conveniency, and uſe, the 
beſt gratitude wecan ſhew for ſocxcel- 
lent a berefit , is, not tottoabuſe the 
hours commntrted to cur lives, andit 
were a high 1ngratitude to Providence, 
if we do otherwiſe ; which hath ap- 
pointed ſo ſublime a guide to waite 
upon us, and our cocaſions ; it is much 
more ours , then {ociety and friends ; an 
afiſtant. cach mcment at hand, and 


| whar creature ſo little regards it as 


man, who lives more diſorderly , thep 


. thoſ&hecommands, the Aſs knows his 


{caſons., and the moſt ingonſiderable 
Creature 
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is not negligent ro improve it, though 
but to che benefit of fence : And *tis 
{ome wonder to obſerve whac intellt- 
gence they have with Nature, how 
they calculate and ditpoſe of times , 
foreſce the diſturbance of the Ayr, and 
Elements, and elect out of their Prog- 
noſticks ſeaſons tor reft , ſecurity ,and 
food , to be ſhort there.is nothing lives, 
that playes fomuch the truant with 
Time,as man doth, as if his hours were 
ven him to be loſt,rather then impro- 
ved, how ſeldome do we uſe one hour 
arizht, or applyed to its proper uſe, 
our very meals and {leep with other &x- 
orbitant actions, make day and night to 
witneſs, that there is nor any creature 
lives fo diforderlyas man ; ificlay in 
his power, the general order of the U- 
niverſe would .be ſoon impared, in. 
rroducing prepoſterous contuſion in the 
Aconomy of Nature, | 
Therefore ſince the right uſe of 
Time 1s eflentially annexed ro the or- 
derly regiment of our lives, the beft 
moral that can be taken from this Ef- 
ſay, is ſo todiſpoleof our hours , that 
all the actions of our life may keep a 
regularity and decorum with:them ;; - 
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muſt needs be an odd man, that with- 
out any indiſpoſition of body , will 
take his bed , when the Sun hath tra- 
velled fo high as the Meridian, or 
chuſe rather to journey by the Moon- 
light, than his; becauſe our affairs are 
more naturally fitted for day , then 
jor night ; and yer thereare ſome men 
as reiculouſly enormous in their man- 
ner of living ; others I have obſerved 
and not a few, that cven loath rhe 
length of ricir hours, as if they could 
ve content they might be contracted 


| Into fewer,or Summers days inroWin- 


icrs, which cannot but proceed from a 
negligent diſpoſing of their buſineſs, 
and tt.emſelves ; he that will , for the 
due contemplation of Heaven , and the 
ſervice of himſelf, ſet a part ſo much of 
1115 Time, as his neceſſary occaſions re- 
quire, ſhall find, that he has luctle 
Ictt to be vacant, or idle : This proves 
the wiſdome of the Ancients, who 
tusbanded nothing better than time , 
alotting proper hours to every occa- 


| hon, I wiſh the example was more 
.- the practice of thisage, Time being a 
_ talent lent us from above, improved 


by the diligent and wiſe but by the 
D ſloarth- 
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ſloathful and ignorant as prodigally 
waſted; 1t 1s certain, he ſtands the 
world and himſelf in ſmall ſtead , 
who hath little or no imployment for 
his hows, and what can be more pro- 
perly wanted, then a man that hath 
no ule of himſelf. 


Of Alteration ana change 
in things. 


Here is not any thing that hath 
being , bur is ſubject to change, 
for 1t 15 the worlds {ubliſftence, as well 


as viciflitude , e/AEternitas rerum c0n- 
zrarijs conſtat, {ayh Seneca : It things 
could ſtand ata ſtay , Nature would 
ſoon be idle, and at a ftand, the 
world 1s ber mtghty ſhop, and work- 
nouſe , where all things by her won- 
dcertui operations receive change, and 
tis plain in the courſe of all ſublunary 
things, ſhe deſtroys all bur her ſelf; 
Time being her great Recorder, to 
7e:] us when this or that individual 
had a beginning, or end,'{o that ſhe is 


forced to live on the rnine of what ſhe 
doth 
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doth produce to preſerve her univer.: 
{al ſubſiſtence ; without this viciſſi- 
rude Time would be a uſeleſs word , 
and inconſiſtent with the world , be- 
cauſe it could keep account of nothing, 
if every thing was Kill the ſame; tr 
mult therefore follow Nature at rhe 
heels, who is {ll undermining her 
{ma!l foundations, ro preſerve the 
greater of the world : Generation and 
Corruption are the two pillars of her 
being, and one thing muſt live by rhe 
death of another, all her a&s are as ſo 
many murthers, burtiris 11 order to 
living , and the worlds continuance, 
there is a ſtrange beauty” 1n her 
altcrations, for ihe ofren produces 
the moſt graceful, and pleaſant things, 
out of the decay, and corruption of 
others; The choyceſt Plants are nou- 
rithed by the putrefaction of other 
ſubſtances ; the food which maintains 
our life 1s altered, before it converts 
to our nouriſhment ; the two princi- 
ples of production are within us, and 
weſubſit by generation and corruptt- 
on, the whole maſs of our bodies with 
every member of us, decayes, and is 
as kindly repaired by Nature, each 

2 mo- 
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moment of our lives, our meat and 
ſuſtenance 15 converted into blood ; our 
blood into fleſh , our flicſh into bones, 
and all thoſe conſtantly fupplyed 
from a change wtthin us, thus weare 
cating up our ſelves , before death 
devours us ; tis ſtrange we {houid nor 
obſcrve how familiar death i3 with us, 
before weare his, our childhood and 
youth dye, as well as our manhood 
and aze, "and if we continue Jong 
enough , we mult paſs all theſe limits 
of our d daycs, fince by the intendment 
of Nature, we live to thar purpoſe : 
how vain are therctore ſu:h, who arc 
defirous of lite, yer would avoid old age, 
many thinking it a reproach to look 
or be accounted old; certainly Na- 
ture could have reprefented our age 
and decay, otherwiſe then by the 
wrinckles and furrows of the brow, and 
face, though weare beholding to her 
more for putting this check upon our 
vanitics and luits, then if ſhe had ſuffe- 
red us to have continued thoſe 1n- 
cliements of Luxury and Pride; Age 
being the greater obligement , {ince 
ir abates the exceſſes, and fraylties of 


youch, and tts Rravgely redicu'ous 
IS to 
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to obſcrve' how much it 1s defyed by 
mankind , eſpecially by thoſe of the 
weaker {ex tell a womanot her age , 
and peradventure you, make her as 
deeply bluth, asif you reproached her 
for incontinency , or thar it were poſſi- 
ble for hcr rogue Nature the lye, 1o 
fal{ly and imperrinencly are we 1n love 

with our ſelves. 
There 1s another kind of alteration, 
and 1t 1511 the manner of our living, 
or rather the accidental part of mans 
ite, though itgives us not ſeldome a 
grearer concern, then if it were cfſen- 
tia] ro our being , how many men are 
there , who fee] more anxictyof mind, 
jor noc enjoying the leſs ſubſtantial 
and tranſicory things of the world, as 
Riches, Honour and the like ; how 
creat are the emulations which theſe 
cxorbitant deſires of life do occati- 
on , and yer we arc not at that degree 
concern'd, in obſerving rhe prudence 
or bodily health of others, though 
greater tnenour own; a man in a con- 
ſumption, is not ſo meanly envious, as 
to be greived becauſe another man 
hath nor the like indiſpoſition ; in like 
manner to come neater our {elves , we 
ng oacgecaths "ul pen 
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donot fo perplex our thoughts that we 
are deformed, old , want health, ot 
that we are tne tennants at will of life, 
tor what we enjoy,nor for the aſſurance 
we have of death, and yet we are 
firangely troubled abou: ri:efe circum- 
ſtanwals of our being, and take it not 
a little il] of fortune, if we have not 
unneceſlary greatneſs, and ſuperfluicy 
of cſ{tarc , an{werable to our delires ; 
as if the gitts of Nature were leſs de.. 
firable, then rhoſe of Fortunes ; we un- 
willingly ſuffer an ebb 1n theſe, as it 
providence was obliged to preferve our 
conditions unchangeable, though it 
dorh otherwiſe mall things elſe, to 
which purpoſe Sexeca ſaith, Natura 
autem hoc quod wides, regnum mutatio- 
#16 temperat, nubila , ſerena ſuccedunt : 
our condition of life mult have rifings 
and declinations and there is ſcarce a 
man whom forcune rakes fo little no- 
tice of , as not to make him ſenſible of 
change, Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem 
trahunt: and it 15 aneffect of prudence to 
be conment with what we cannot make 
better; a good man may ſuffer , what 
anillone doth endure ; to conclude , 
the moR part of mankind , would ra- 
th cr 
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ther mend providence, then them= 
{elves , which cauſes them co be ſo lit- 
tle contended with the changes it pro- 
duceth. | 


Of CuStome and Uſage. 


Uſtome 1s not ll defined, tobe 
another Nature, and certainly 

> there is not any thing ſo much. 
miſtreſs of our inclinations, and man- 
ners, or that hath ſo long a being: with 
mankind; ſhe isa turreſs of our child- 
hood, youth , and age, and we ſeem 
as much hers, as Natures ; there 15 not 
any thing gives us ſo many burthens , 
and yer {o little felt, fince a continu- 
aluſage renders infen{tible the weight 
itlayes onus; we procecd not unlike 
with Cuſtome, we tee] that perhaps 
more heavy and irkſomear firlt , then 
we after do by continnal uſe. If a 
mancould perfe&ly diſcover rhe Ori- 
ginal of our Cuſtomes, and forms of 
life, we might think time had playd 
the fool with us, or we withit: How 
diffcrent are the manners of the Indi- 
ans, Perſians , Moors, both from one 
Tre Is 200- 
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agother, as well as in reſpect of ours, 
inſomuch as their clv1}ities compared 
with thoſe we uſe, look like ſo many 
formal mockeries, thus men may laugt 
at one another, and yer not agree, 
which is the greateſt fooi? How ma- 
ny arethe dittcrent uſages of mankind 
in converie, Manners, cating, drink- 
1ns, 1n Marriages, Funcrals, as like- 
wile inReligion,and other things of mo- 
ment ; tis no {mal amazcmenr to read 
{tories of this kind, in which the acti- 
ons of men, feem not more prepoſte- 
Tous to one another, then 1f ſome 
thould make uſe of che tayle of the 
Horſe, and ride backwards, whilit 0- 
Thers are carried with their faces tor- 
ward , and perhaps the world hath 
preſidents of rnis kind ; there are peo- 
ple I have readof, that move etietr 
bodies backward, Kim Kam, to ours 
12 common clv1lities ; others that place 
their hands on the ground , when we 
kiſs ours 1n tender of our falvarions , 
and yer judge themſclve; not leſs ac- 
complithed, then we conceive our 
ſelvestobe ; ſome feed on mans fleſh, 
and think it the beſt nouriſhment, be- 
cauſe neareſt of nature ro our own ; 

| : orhers 
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others, devour their dearcit friends 
and relations, asan act of kindneſs to 
them , that rhey may be. that way 
converted 1ato their own ſubſtances ; 
others that can by Ulſe digeſt raw 
flcſh, which we care boyled and roa- 
ſted ; orhers inthe coldeſt parts of the 
world ( like the ancient Brittains and 
Pits ) can go naked, and ſleep on the 
oround, as well as we can upon our 
uilts, and Feather beds, pertorming 
all chefe acts without any detriment 
to their healths : by which we may 
perceive the power of Cuſtome , which 
makes extream difhculties ro ſome 
men, familiar to others: It.hath been 
a Cuſtome 1n ſome parts of the world, 
tor mcn to marry their liſters, and 
daughters, as the moſt nacural expreſh= 
on of 1oie; anocher ro burn, or bury 
alive the friends and ſervants with the 
corps of the deceaſed , and this embra- 
ced checartully by thoſe that are to 
{uſfer ; beſides all theſe , how many 
diverfities of Religion dorh the world 
abound with , and for which theirs 
litle reaſon ro be given , but the force of 
Cuſtome, and Education ; here hath 
been enough inftanced in general to 
FINITE ſhew 
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ſhew the power of Uſage, moſt of 
which, have hada long continuance in 

. the world , and ſome of ther 5: 271 - 
fed at thisday; and it t5remir) at © , 
that Time which by degr-cs cams: 5 
the manners of men, and tizings, pr: 
ceeds more {lowly in ciie aboliiais vi 
Cuſtomes, then in any other {uvject or 
murcation, the reaſon iz, becaute itiiey 
plead a right and veneratto; irom 
Time, for which reaſon tiicy get ie 
tartot us, ſome ages before they arc 
brought to the teſt of reaſon; the pre - 
{ent age being alwaycs apt to uc- 
leive, outof ref{pect to antiquity , rac 
they had a more wile beginning , then 
perhaps they had:' if we conſider 
the Priſtine manners and Ulſages of 
our remote Anceſtors, we ſhall tind , 
that ours, at this day differ as much 
from them , as theirs did from ſuch 
as the Americans practice ; as for the 
chings of Religion, they had no know- 

ledge of what we profeſs , therefore 

chere needs no particular inſtance to 
that purpoſe, and yer there is. reaſon 
enough to ſuppoſe, they wanted: no 
reverence of a divine power , ſofar as 
the works of Nature manifefteth , of 

a” 
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whom there could not reaſonably be 
more cxpected ; but in other things, 
perhaps more prudent , then we are 
1ntnis age; how much leſ> were our 
antient predeceflors the Brittains and 
Saxons, given to exceſs in dyet and 
apparel, then weappear to be in this 
age, which could nor bur be advan- 
tageous to their ſtrength of mind . and 
body, and doubtleſs we have many 
debaucherics and practices amongſt 
us, which may well paralel the worſt 
of thoſe we call barbareus in them ; 
the attribute of barbarous being an 
_ uſurparion 1n men, and rather crea- 
ted to magnifie themſelves , then ha- 
ving any juſt authority over others ; 
thus did the Grecians firſt, and the 
Romans afterwards, reproach the 
world to elevate the opinion of their 
manners : asthere 1s nothing that de- 
ſerves a better eſteem for being new, 
{o there is not any thing the worſe for 
being old. | 

There are ſome conſtitutions thar 
ihew rather the device and abuſe of 
perticular men , then the approbati- 
on and conſent of Law-makers , or bo- 
dy ofa people , becaule they are too 
EX- 
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travagant for any publick reaſon to 
{ubmur to : and here ltes a great cx- 
ception azainſt Cuſtomes of chis ſort , 
ior indeed they make us gO, as it were 
backward with Nature, nor unlike 
the ſtory I have fomewbere read of 
a man, that being obſerved whipin 
his Farther , and being rebuked tor to 
doinz , excus'd the act by ſaying, 
That bus father had done 1s muth for his 
Grandfather , and that therefore it was 
juice to continue the ſame ſage to him : 
And certainly wien any thing, (ha- 
ving the greateſt reputation of uſage 
and long contiruance) doth not im- 
prove, bur ratt.er derogate from the 
due order, and reſpe&ts of Nature and 
humane ſociety , there is no doubt , 
bur 1nthat caſe it were a high miſde- 
meanour, and crime, to continue it, as 
alſo, all ſuch which havea right from 
Tyranny or Luſt; there 1s a pertinent 
example of rhe Jait inthe marchetes mu- 
lier, paid arti: day (as1 rake it) 1n 
ſome parts of Scotlana, by which the 
odtouſneſs of the Uſage in proſtitu- 
ring their daughters to their Princes 
beds, is purchaſed of: Thus when 
Cuſtomes of cvil beginning and pra- 

os ctice 
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ice cannot wholly be abrogated, 
ir is good policy to reform and alter 
their courſe by. ſome fir expedient, 

like a diſcreet travellour , who having 
a journey to ride, w1il rather break our 
of the road to eſcape now and then 
a durty lane, then continually paſs 
all he meets withz there 1s nothing 
more reaſonable, rhen ro reje&t rhe 
continuance of any thing, that 41s in- 
convenient and cumberſome ro Nature, 
and yet we fee that the power of u- 
jage doth over rule men and law, as 
alſothe moft unlimited Princes ; they 
may violate the latter , bur are for- 
ced ro ſubmir to the tyranny of the 
tormer : kow tedious and -1mperti- 
nent are the formes and Cuſtomary,ſo. 
lemnities of Princes, appcrtaining to 
their dignity and ſtare, fuch as would 
tire the obſervance of one of their Pa- 
ges, Which though they are notrto 
be numbred amongtt the weighty, and 
important cares of a Crown, yet 
doubtleſs they are of much concern to 
its eaſe and quiet; Cuſtome is a 
Miſtreſs, that is every where courted 
and commands, and there 15 not any 


thing which hath a ſuperiour venera- 
tans 
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tion; for we may obſerve, it hath 
ſomething the better of Religion it 
ſelf: How many times have our be. 
leifs been totally changed , or altered , 
waile our Ufſages and manners have 
remayned the ſame; as it mankind 
had tomewhat more to fay for the 
one, then for the other, although there 
is no controverty more dltticulc to be 
derermined amongit men, then who 
have the beſt, ſince every nation will 
reaſon for their own ; and it the world 
would admit ſuch a general Coun- 
cc] in order to Cuftomes, as 1t hatin 
ſometimes done in matters of Faith, 
the deciſion, and reformation, might 
not be leſs cffeftual, and doubrlcts 
the irregularities and abules of the 
former, would be found as many, as 
any have been , orcan be alledged to 
have crepr into the Jatter, it being not 
impoſſible, that ſuch anuniverſal au- 
thority might accompliſh that, which 
no one part of the world ſhall ever 
brivg to paſs; and that could not 
prove an -unwite conformity , which 
renders men more agreeable to one. 
another, but ſince this is not to be 


expeced , the beſt means that can be 
: nled 
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| uſed, is for every nation wiſely to re- 


dreſs the enormities of their manners 
and Cuitomes, 


Of Rel:910n. 


YHe reaſon that mankind hath 

| to begood, is ſo powerful from 
the morality and diQaates of 
Nature, that he needs no greater ar- 
umenrt to convince him, then a true 
{ence of himſelf 5 but to be Religteus, 
he muſt go farther off , and above his 
capacities, ſince he muſt not only 
contemplate himſelf, but find anob- 
ject fit tor his Devotion ; and doubt- 
lefs according to thts method, men did 
in general proceed to be Religious, 
though wanting other revelation ; nor 
canitbedenyed that men had not a 
being ſome ages in many parts of the 
world, before any of the Religions at 
this day profeſied, were known or 
had reception amongſt them : yet e> 
ven then 1t were irrational to conclude, 
they worſhipt nothing , becauſe the 
per{waſions in themſelves muſt induce 
it; 
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it ; nor could man reaſonably contem- 
plate his own being here,withthe won- 
derful ſubſiſtence of rhe world, And nor 
acknowledge ſomerhing more excel- 
lent thanallrhis, becaute his thoughts 
could not have. any reaſonable ſartiſ- 
faction otherwiſe, and it was impoſſi- 
ble for him torerminarce and limit them 
ro himleli, rhouzn otherwiſe, then 
by che eycof Reaſon, . he cannot find 
any thing more excellent, Wheace ic 
isevident, thar from the due eſteem 
and reverence which man had of the 
excellence of his own being, and capa- 
citics of his nature, above alli other 
CTcaiures , that he became Reltgtous, 
for he could not have been reaſona- 
ble,or dignified avove them otherwiſe; 
Nor 1s it enougn to argue, that becauſe 
we command them, that therefore we 
have a preheminence of reaſon, ſince 
we do as much ineffe&t, in the Prero- 
cative we. have over our ſervants, and 
{laves; the Horle or the Aſs i3 nota 
greater drudge, then we make them , 
and they want not ſence to obey our 
wills, proper to their uſes, but rhey 
want thought tovalew and. embeliſh 
their Natures, like us, and above all 


can- 
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cannot be religions or expreſs any 
action like ir,, from the reſult of rea- 
{nz according to which, Owid ele- 
cantly faith, Os homins ſublime deat 
relumque tidere &c. AndI judgethere 
15 no greater argument to be made, 
rat bcafts are infcriour to us 1n rea- 
to, bur rt! at they have none at all; 
zcuglh there te not a few, that will 
arguc tor ilcir having of underſtand- 
11g according to their natures , In an 
equal proportten with Ours , tor it 
they hed, they would give ſome evi- 
dcrve of thi. kind, as well as men, 
{i2.c ir {5 rife molt ſublime imploy- 
ment of t::ouzl.t; who can. percelve 
tzaca kcrle bath more eſteem for a 
ſtar, clicn a rmoient], or the ground he 
feeds or ,- whilſt we diftingutſh all 
theſe according to their ſeveral be.. 
in2*, and pertections, whence we may 
conclude that man only is religious 
trom thought and the contemplation of 
his own, and the worlds being ; nor 
could it be poſſible ro perſwade, that 
there was any ſuch thing as Providence, 
did he not percetve it manifeſt in the 
order of Nature: I have often won- 
dred why the ancient Philoſophers 

_ E took 
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took fo much pains to prove a divine 
power or providence ; fince the world 
hath ſo manifeſt a ſubliſtence from it; 
we bcnold the Sun ſctting and r:fing, 
without being ablero giveſuch an ac- 
count of his motion,as that he ſhould of 
neccfluty return tous, or why we have 
never yct been deſtitute of his light one 
day; we cannot afſure our {clves, tiar 
becauſe we had rhe bleſling of his light 
co day, we are therefore certatn |e 
ſhall do the ſame to morrow , ſo thar 
there necds no argument to be made 
for Providence, fince it demonſtrates 1t 

ſelf. | 
The belcif of one God, which 1s the 
arſt Article of our Creed, hath nor 
been only the belett of che wileſt of the 
Philoſophers (fuch as Hales,, Pythago- 
745, Socrates, Plato , with many others 
of the molt eminent for learning and 
virtuc) but hath likewiſe been the con- 
{tant belcif and tradition of the world; 
haveing been alwatcs the beſt reaſon 
of mankind, as well as their faith, and 
though ſome men are pleaſed roex- 
preſs their belcif rather with the no- 
tions of Providence, of Nature, a dt- 
vine mind and order, inthe diſpoſitt- 
ON 
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#1 and government of the world , they 
are but ſo many ſeveral words of one 
{ignification : Ir is true there have 
been ſome (though their number com- 
paratively 1s not great ) who have pro- 
tefled rhe beleif and worſhip of ma- 
ny gods, as we find ſome ot the anti- 
car Greeks and Romans did, though 
magnanimous nations, bur if it were 
well examined , it will appear that 
the introducing the belejit of many 
gods, was rather the deceiprs of parti- 
cular men, or perhaps the intereſt and 
pollicy of Governments to introduce 4 
multiplicity of ſuperſtitions and gods ; - 
we may be ſure otherwiſe that ſo wiſc 
2g peopleas the Romans were, and the 
Grecians had been before them , 
would never have permitted ſo many 
ridiculon3 obſcrvances and worſhips, 
though in cffect it was no more then a 
repetition of many times one, as in 
Arichmatick we find an Unite to be 
no number, becauſe it neither admits 
multiplication into more , or bein 
devided will be lets, then anunite ſtil}, 
and yet all number is but the ſumme 
of ſo many unics put together; ſodid 
the Antients do 1n their beleit of gods, 
SM 
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that is, their beleif could ſignific no 
more then a repetition of one Gud , 
though rhey gave in an acccunc of Ts 
ny. Ir would be endicſs io rock n 
how many vain ſuperſticion; tc v.cr-d 
hath had, of which thee {| nuace wur 
is found” frairful, mankind 1av 
never waited zeal and rei. lots Cli- 
riolity [Q further {ome be ctr Or OL ©1: 
but what 1s moſt co be 3.{mir' i. 
that the moſt vain grols a:d rc.{; 0- 
lous worthips and belcijs, have 6c 
as ſtrongly patronized , as gy of Tie 
moſt INgenious and rc fine Wi ils Ls 
lome evidence, that 1&1 {ac by Cal 
much to tcek 1 int finding via way Gt 
worſhip, and cannot bur Tivo an oceo - 
fion of this Qagre, how mankind «ame 
ro be fo much puz'ed, 33d at a lol: in 
not diſcovering one Only ttuc and oe 
moltrative Relizion, when they had 
been tnfallibly Gonvided , that cherce 
was one God , one Providence , or one 
divine powcr uricerſally to be beleived, 
and thus have an equal france of 
rize truth of all other Articles of their 
tairh, as they have of the firſt in be- 
lciving one God , which was the be- 
zinning of moſt antient Creeds , as well 
as 
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as ours, at this day : I know there have 
been ſome "(nor of the leaſt capacities) 


who have made a ſtrong heſitation 


hcer, as if they were unw1iling to keep 

any Religion longer company, or be- 

ictve :tarrher then thar one Article ex- 

tends ro, becauſe they affirm that 

a!] orrer Aritcles which are beleived 

(nocwithſtanding the moſt infallible 

pretences whatſoever ). have not the 

ſame indiſputable evidence, and pow- 
cron their underſtandings. To fſatis- 
ty the weighr of this objection 1s nor 
caſy, becauſe it muſt be granted, that 
all perſwaſions of Religion whatſoe- 
ver, were ſomething later acknow- 
ledged by the world , then thar firſt 
univerſal Arcicle of Faith, and beleit 
of a deity, or ſome divine power equi- 
valent to it, which is as clear to onr 
reaſons, as tie world we behold , the 
order and government of which doth 
ſufficiencly confirm it every minute of 
our lives : neither can we juſtly brand 
{ſuch for Atheiſts, or Nulliftidians., 
who go no further with us, 1n our jour- 
ney ro Heaven, then the firſt Arti- 
cle of our Creed: extends to , becauſe, 
they requirea like validity of propoſi- 
| £201 
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tion for the reſt, ſince he may prove 
himſelf ro bereligious without aſſenc- 
1vg to any particular perſwaſion ; the 
beleif only that there isa God, or di- 
vine power, being ſo far his juſtificari- 
on ; we mult therefore of neceſſity be 
content with what we receive, and 
judge tte beſt; If all other Religions 
ſhould cxaRly aſſent to this one ſu- 
pream verity withus Chriſtians , and 
likewiſe praiſe with us all other 
excellent precepts tending to mora]- 
Iity, and piety, though they would 
not beleive the Article of Incarnation , 
I ſhould think they profeſſed and 
practiſed a good ſhare of our Com- 
mandments and belcit , though they 
held them deliverd from differenr 
traduions, and teackers: and were 
The world {o wiſely devour as to com- 
ply but thus far, che name of ſew, 
Chriſtian , Mahometan , with all other 
different beleivers, could not be ſo ri- 
diculous and odious to cach others 
conſcience, it being reaſonable todil- 
penſe ſomewhat where educgtion and 
cuſtome have bcen long prevalent, bur 
there are ſomeſo furiouſly bent toper- 
ſue and maintain the vain Enthuli- 
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aſms of their brains, that they will 
wi & arms (({ofaras lies in their-pow- 
cr) eſtabliſh cheir novel opinions and 
doctrines, and hike Dromedes in the 
Fable, rathcr be at ennuity and com- 
bacc with all other per{waſions, then 
not inroduce their own; acting all 
thing5 furtcully , aSit it were Religion 
to murther men, for religions fake , 
or that men ought to be compelled to 
embrace what their Reaſons cannor 
ſudmirto, and fo martemque arcende- 
re cantu: Not unltke a Sect I have 
read of amongſt the Mahometans, 
who judce it the moſt expedient way 
ro gain Paradiie, ro kill tome one of 
a con:rary Tcitgton: me thinks the 
blind Favatick zeal of this generatt- 
_ on may be likened to the deſcription 
of Fortune , tince they act all things 
as 1t were furioully , and by chance ; 
the Jate civil war hath given us ſuch 
a proof of theſe men, t har their at. 
ons do excecd all Saryr that can be 
written againſt them; the DoCtrines 
of our Church having been ſo difor- 
dered by them, that ir is as difficult to 
ſettle mens beleifs in that concord and 
orger they profeſſed formerly, as it 
| -- M4 Was 
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was to put right the Sybils leaves when 
blown upand down by ciie vind ; buc 
this hath cheiily relation to our irfc- 
licity ar home , though i hach been 
the common dt{tcmper of the world in 
all ages paſt, to be ever introducing 
of doctrines and worſhips, which by 
degrees do undermine and pull down 
theold, erecting on their ruines ſome 
new models of faith, toal;ure fuch as 
delight in novelties, who are general- 
ly the greateſt part of men , by which 
means wat and dcftruction have been. 
not ſc1dome introduced ro the ruine of 
mighty States and Empires ; nor 15 the 
lucceſs ro be wondred ar, ſince novel- 
ties in Religion are very ſcldome un- 
welcome to the gencraliicy of man- 
kind, becauſe out of i2nc razce or mi- 
ſtake they are perſwaded they may 
1mprove their beleits, and {uv make 
themſelves better , ſuc!! good but- 
bandry in point of Faith the world 
hath, and will alwaies incline to 
aftet, ſome endeavour to jultifie rhe 
Tenents of Religion by diſputing ,- bur 
doubtleſs a miſtake, fince there is 
not any thing which hath ſo ſtrong a 
Foundation , that controverting will 

ner 
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not weaken ,or undermine, for what 


admins of dijputattion, doth in a man- 
er grant it may be doubred , we can- 
not ve more prudently concerndin the 
juitificationot our own,then by compa- 
ring the goodneſs of 1ts dodrines & pre- 
cepcs, wuh what the reſt of mankind 
hact;, and doth pradtice , nor need we 


doubr of our aboundant ſatisfaction ; 


and I dare afirm, it all disbeletvers 
of Giriſtianity would 1tmpartially con- 
{id.r the Ligh morallities and excel- 
lency of its doctrines , comparatively 
wita theirs, they mult needs acknow- 
ledge our profcfſion to be the beſt, 
though they did not beleive one Ar- 
cleot our Faith, for though 1t be hard 
to demonſtrate our Creed, ({ince we 
muſt be torced to plead cuſtome and 
tradition , things of ſmall weight wich 
others, who. have arguments of the 
ſame kind to ſay for their own ) it is 
not difficult ro ſhew its obligements on 
the conſcience , to be more refin'd, and 
excellent , thenany other, ſtanding in 
compariſon with it, and doubtleſs it 
is no ſmall conqueſt of our Faith to 
have ſo much the better of all other in 
the world, | - 

of 
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Of Fremndſhip. 


T2 greateſt bleſſing of Lite, con- 
ſiſts in Freizdſhip, {ince it is not 
eaſie to be happy without itz and 
certainly a generous Perſon would 
aſſoon live wichourt a Soul, as without 
-a Freind, while that doth beſt expreſs 
che value of his, who is ever more zea- 
Tous tocontinue the Freimmdſhip he hath 
placed, rhen rocourt an cfteem from 
The World : The vircues of Freimd- 
ſhip have expreſled no ſmall parc of 
the Magnanimity and Glory of the 
moſt renowned Greeks and Romans, A- 
Lexander had his Epheſtien, Ceſar his 
Brutws, how many ingenuous Epiſtles 
and Diſcourſes have Crcero and Seneca 
wrote on this ſubje&t, to reach rhe 
world the worth and perfection of tt : 
it 15 the Loadſtone of the Soul, that 
draws us to one another, and certainly 
there is a greater Sympathy in Fre:zd- 
ſh:p, then inall otherof our affeQtons, 
It brings our volatile inclinations to be 
fixed, and rerminated in the enjoy- 
ment of a Friend, whoſe Soul 1s as 
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ic were his in anotker Body; and 
though love hath a Superlatiie com. 
mand on our inclinations, and no lefs 
then one of the moſt noble attributes 
of Fretndſhip, the laſt muſt be ſtil] 
che ſummam gen, while the other 
is bur a fpecics derived from 
it: a man may be eſteemed and be- 
loved of another for his Wit, Elo- 
quence and Learning, or for his diſpo- 
tition, gracious manners, or as he is 
otherwiſe obliged by him, and yer 
not meric the name of Freind, thus 
love can arrive at moſt but at higheſt 
Freindſhip, and doubtleſs it doth nor 
alwayes hold a reciprocation with it, 
for the object of it is ſomewhat more 
general; it iscafie to obſerve how our 
afteftions do not alwayes concenter 
withit, I may have an Obltgation to 
love, where I may not think the Per- 
ſon worthy to be jintituled Freind, as 
inthe Caſes of Duty, and ſuch we are 
obliged to by our Relations one to ano- 
ther, while that confiſts in a greater 
perteQion, and hath no other Obligati- 
on on us, but ir ſelf: and Fremdſhep (in 
11S due perfection) hath the nobleſt in- 
i£ndments of virtne , fince only that 
CcaU 
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can be the cnd of ir, amonsg{t ſuch as 
are good, who otherwiſe will not con. 
ſentrodraw up ſuch honourable 1n- 
dentures, that oblige their Souls to 
one antother, Amicitia non nift mer yo- 
20s, ſaith the Philoſopher ; there 
muſt be a reciprocal commucation of 
Virtues, that muſt continue and fx ic. 
The world. is full of fuch who have 
incimate correſpondencies and familiar 
converſe one with another, yer never 
arrive to the periettion of Freindſhip, 
or have ſcarce any Act of it in their 
thoughts ; ir being frequent with ſuch, 
to profeſs great endearments one day, 
and be at defiance another, cither our 
of depravedneſs of Nature, or thar 
they deſigned to themſelves ſome un- 
worthy end, whica an indifferent 
Judgement may ſoon perceive 5 nci- 
ther is there any thing more difficult, 
then for 11] men ro have any ſincere, or 
permanent accord , becauſe their vict- 
ous inclinations and habits: are ever 
oppoling the virtue and effeds of 
Freindſhip : Tis no wonder that the 
world hath fo few worthy examples of 
this kind, when the qualifications in 
men muſt be ſo excellent to complear 
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them; for i: muſt be a ſweet tempera- 
ment of mind, and as 1t were a har- 
mony cf virtues, thar can make Fre:zd- 
ſhip cicthcr acceptable, or honourable; 
| remmember a pertinent expreſſion ro 
'It;15 purpoſe that was told me as the 
uſual laying of a worthy and difcreer 
Gentleman, whuci: was, that he did 
not know were to find a true Freind, 
t:.cre 1s nothing more dithcult ro be 
tound amongtt men, as by Our own cX- 
pcrtcnce,& tFercaſons here mentioned, 
15 obvious to conclude; and it 1s ſtrange 
wCbſerve, how prepoitcrous and un- 
juiily ti ce aftcEtions of men are beſtow - 
cd, tniomuch tiat we oraimarily Per- 
ccive that good men are dcfiitute of 
thoſe favours avd Obligations from 0- 
thcrs, which the bad are more fre- 
quently gratified wich, cither becauſe 
men are ignorant 1n-thteir choyce, or 
that the infinuations of the: Vicious are 
more prevalent and induſtrious, which 
is very common to be noted, while a 
man of honeſt and worthy Principles, 
looks rather to be ſought tor, then to 
make an Application to be known what 
he is, and certainly the unworthy dili- 
gence of men of diflolute and _ 
ne 
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neſt Principles, doth not ſeldome work 
themſelves into the favour of Princes 
of the beſt diſpoſitions, who are nor. 
ſuſpicious of thoſe deſedts, rhe world 
perceives in them:there are fome ſort of 
Natures, that can never hold Jong any 
fair quarter with Freindihip, bur they 
will be cttherabuſing or deſtroying of 
it, ſuch are the Ambitious or Vain- 
glorious , (for vain-glory hath ever 
jome ambtrion or other annexed to 1t) 
the Proud, the Covetous, the Indil- 
creet, the Debaucked, and fuch like ; 
For the firſt I name the Ambirtous, who 
are 1o little at reft with themiclves, 
and are iniuch a ſtorm with the world, 
19 order tro perfecting their defigns, 
which very often are full of turbulency 
rothemſelves andorhers,that it 13 almoſt 
impoſſible to find with thoſe any proper 
calm for Freindſhip , which requires 
che greateſt evenneſs and tranquility of 
mind and diſpoſition: As tothe next, 
the Freind of a Proud man, 1s ever in 
danger of ſome undervaluing or 0- 
ther, it being natural for menof that 
humour to contemn all but themſelves, 
and the beſt of their kindneſs for the 
molt part huth ſuch a mixture and tin- | 

ture 
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&ure of Arrogancy, as their greateſt 
Obligations are rendred ſcurvy, and e- 
ren loathed by a worthy Receiver. 
Nor doth the Proud man beſtow a be- 
nefir leſs offenſive or ungraciouſly, then 
manot an arrogant and haughty hn- 
mour, receives the favours of Freind- 
ſhip, ro which purpoſe Sexecs hath 
this expreſſion 


Ouidem non tantum aant beneficium ſu- 
perbe ſed ctram accipiunts 


ASit they would cxpreſs their ingrati- 
tude before hand, or were too great 
to be obliged ; and moſt, aſſuredly 
men of this kumour, are ſo elated, 
and have ſuch a high value for them- 
ſelves intheir imaginations, that they 
{ct themſelves at roo great a diſtance 
tor the value of athcrs, there being re- 
Guired to Freindſhip more of a level in 
diſpofition, and there is no wiſe man, 
will endeavour to oblige, where the 
return may be either negle& or ſcorn : 
For the as , the Philoſopher 
gives this ſentence againſt him, mulls 
avarus Yeru amicus and doubtleſs 
there is ever this caution of him, _ 
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he will be trueſt ro his gatn, and ti:cre- 
| fore 1.15 Freind mult 150k well tol;m- 
ſelf, rhar he be nor Merchandized by 
him, and I belcive there was never a- 
ny man ſordidly retentive and COVC- 
tous, . that did cver deferve a name 
of chat worchy | im pert - for tle rwo 
laſt, as they are TC moſt incontigs r- 
able to gain a vaJuc or retpect, lo ri.cre 
iS no prudent pcrion, that needs an 
admonition to avoid them, he will be 
ſure not tro have ſo much a familiarity 
with ſuc';, muca ic! »afir rmamicy and 
1ttmacy witii 1509! "y {GF10 2 ;oolif 1 
IT It WEE NNWOTE,, 19\ CCMNnIte: 2, 
whoſe Ca pact: IS Call ackear mir, 
or preſcrie it 5 a5 on the cu Hide, 

it Were viciouſly placed with dcbouch 
edand ignonil. ious Perfons 3 rite laſt 
of thcſe would be the grearcr Errcur 
1:3 cur Judgement and *Thovce, ſince 
there 15 requiſite ro Freindihip, mcre 
Goodneſs and Virtue, then dexterity 
ot wit, or heigth of underſtandin 

Ts being: enough chat men have ſufti- 
ctent Prndence, to be as good as they 
ſhould be, in order to the compleat- 
ins of a virtuous Freindſhip ; and 


doubriefs the honour of Freindfhip, 
like 
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like that in Heraldry, is moſt great 
and perfect, when it 18 plaineſt repre- 
icteed 53 whereas the moſt uſual cor- 
reſpondencies and intimaces of men, 
are only blazon'd with rhe Ornaments 
and Guildings of words, . which are 
nomore really intended. theirs, then 
if the Air could challeng them Jn 
which they are, fpoke : neither 15 a 
too univerſal communication of Fre:d- 
ſhip, confiſtent with the nature and 
perietion of ir ; which . gives It a 
diſtinction from Charity, for the laſi 
is of a .more general Nature, a man 
may have Charity for mankind at 
large, though not poſſible . to have 
a Fretndſhip tor a!l men ; the lattcr 
conſiſting more in Unity, yet not 
wanting the excellency of the former, 
as all Numbers are derived from one, 
which makes Millions, ſo Freinaſbip 
doth but-contract the ,vaſter ſummes 
of Love and Charity : VWhoſoever 
is an excellent Freind ,.. cannot waht 
due Charity, and yer the Univer- 
{al obje&ts of -our Charities, are not 
fic for the relation of Freinds, becauſe 
It i5, an unitivg the affetions of two 
Souls in 6ne, whilſt in this Caſe we 
WY ELD. ; F may 
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may oblige 1n a high nature, yet not 
judge the obſiged worthy to be ac- 
counted Freinds ; t'was ingenuouſly 
faid, that he thar is every bodies 
Freind, is no bodies Freind , for te 
feems ro cvcry man, the Worlds, 
more t:en his whillt Freinſhip as 1s al- 
icady expreſſed, requires an intire- 
neſle and unity : it 1s ſtrange ro ob- 
ſerve, that men of difficult and rigid 
Natures, areoften mote ftri& in ther 
Freindihips; -then ſuch as arc more 


familiar, and'eaſie of manrecrs and 


converſe, the Reaſon 15, becauſc 
their Inclinations being ro few, they 
bertcr Sympathize wich this aft ali- 
on : thereis nothing of higher con- 
cernment then to contract prudently 
a Relation of this kind, and it rc- 
quires a great curiolity , and judge- 
ment, in chufing ſuch Objects of our 
aftetions, that muſt - partake our 
Cares, and aflift our Judgements : 
as he that hath a ſmall Study of 
Books, fo theyare good, 1s better a- 
ble our of them to athiſt his underſtand- 
ing, then another, who hath a 
greater number of indifferent or ll 
ones ; thus ſhould we ' do in the 
' choyce 
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choyce of our Freinds, no matter 
how ſew we call ours, ſo they are 
diſcreer and virtuous, 


Of Fame. 


Tz is ſomething monſtrous and 
incredulous in the nature of Fame, 
and therefore we may beſt take her 
definition from the Poet. 


Illen Terra parens, wa awrvitae 
(Deorum, 

Extremum (ut perhibent) Cao, Eni- 
(eladrque ſororem. 

Progenuit , pedibus celerem, & per- 
(nicibus alis, 


And yer notwithſtanding thts ſtrange, 
though juſt Deſcription of her, ſhe ts 
the general Ido] of mankind, for 
ihe hath a Devotion more or Jeſs 
from men of all Conditions, and 
Religions ; neither is there found a- 
ny perſon ſo humbly virtuons , as to 
exerciſe its Acts withour any delire 
or expectation of Praiſe , Virtue be- 
ing ſeldome difpleaſed to be honoura- 
oe 1 - "en bly 
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bly treated and divulged, for what- 
ſoeveris good, ts the better for being 
communicable : A man may Con- 
template of Virtue in folitude and re- 
tirement, but che Practical and Moral 
part (which is indeed rhe moſt uſe- 
tul) conſiſts in irs participation, and 
the Society tt hath with others: and 
:t cannot be denied but deſire of Fame 
and Repute , hath brought Virtue 
more on the Stage of the VVorld, for 
without praiſe, the Spurrs would be 
wanting to .Iincice mens ACtions unto 
virtuous Courſes, who otherwiſe 
would be Singgith, and Moroſe, ag 
the World no Garlands.of glory to 
beſtow : ' there are bur ſew, who are 
not ambitions of praiſc, though tis 
the reproach of Fame, when t15 be- 
{towed on ſuch as do not merit it, 
or want due accompliſhments to de- 
terveir; the Vainglorious and Ambi- 
t:ous man wlll alwayes be troubling 
himſelt and the world, to have it, 


though none of his right , and thus 


the Irumper. of Fame is ſometimes 
blown the wrong way ; ſuch men have 
ofren a ſirong pepular breath to fa- 


veur their windy Imaginations .., . the 


velce 
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voice of Fame bcing {eldome with- 
cur ſuch like commixtures, fo thar 
there 15 nothing more abuſes the 
world then Fame ; ſuch as rely on 
ter favour, areſure ro be abuſed by 
her Reports, ict them be never ſode- 
ſerving : ic may well ke called the 
Worlds genera] Malady, for 1t ren- 
ders mankind diſtempcred in the pur- 
ſuit of ic, whoficken as it were 'bya 
longing deſire to atrrain to Repute 
and Glory, and when all this 
done with thcir utmoſt labour and pe- 
ri], ſhe advances but a few ro continue 
her Favcurites Jong 3 and therefore 
a Prudent man will not beſtow much 
of his addreſſes and © conrtſhip on 
Fame, who like fome fickle and par- 
tial Miitrcſs, 1s ever variable and pcr- 
verſe in ter favours, fne {miles ro 
day, and frowns to morrow 5 and 
it is very wonderful to ob{crve, what an 
expedition, report (that wild voice of 
the world) uſes to advance or de- 
preſs the reputations of Men. 

I remember a Gentleman of Ho- 
nour (who had relation co the - Courr' 
of the late King ) would ask with 


{on, 
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fon , that a man was thought an ho- 
neſt man to day, anda knave to mot- 
row ; he made this queſtion as he 
was a Courrticr, and in order to ſome 
ancertainties of favour and repute of 
Thar ' kind; indeed the malice of 
Fame is no where more buly , 
then with the ears of Princes : tt 
may as well be demanded of the 
world in general, how tis poiltble, 
reports ſhould be ſo ſuddenly dific- 
rent in the caſe of mankind, 
whilſt by them we hourely prove 
the reputations of mcn ſo variouſly 
and unjuſtly conveyed , inſomuch, 
that if we givecredittothem, we may 
ſametimes take the bad for the good, 
the fooliſh for the wiſe , the coward- 
ly for thevaliant ,and in all things ta- 
ken on truſt from reports, by 
which men are vainly .cntitled to 
ſuca merits, th:cy are ſtrangers to them- 
ſelves; Faine keeping ſuch a legend 
chat if it be ſtrictly looked into, there 
will be found fome dignified with- 
out any great degree of {upcrerroga- 
xion-; it 1s firange to obſerve that a | 
{mall deſert (rake it in whatſoever one | 
will) ſhall ſometimes give a man a 
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greater repute , then any mcrit or acti- 
on of a far tran{cendent nature: And 
yer notwithſtanding theſe unjuſt pre- 
rogaitizes of Fame, we ſhall findthe 
world ft1l] trucking for her favours , 
like ſome adulireſs who 1s woed mcre 
tor her beauty , then virtue, while ſuch 
as are fond of her honours , will defire 
ro be thought her creatures , though 
they are more diſcourſed of then ad - 
mired ; ſomeare lo in love with the va- 
lew,whiich they have for themſelves, as 
they will ſet Fame forward with their 
own votcs firſt, Populus mihs ſililat , at 
wihr plaudo faith Plautws : 
 Thereare others (though not ſo ma- 
ny) who are not ſomuch in love with 
praiſe as to be on the Theater of ap- 
pauſe, or to be known foy th:ofſe ac- 
compliſhments which are juſtly their 
due; and this ,it ir proceeds not from 
a rigidneſs of nature and pride, i: mag- 
nanimous and wiſe, {uct a man be- 
ins willing to allow himſelf an 
elteem lo far, as the prudence of his 
judgement complies with , withaur 
belng further beholding to the 
world, and is rich Oof..himſelf , 


withour borrowing from the repute 
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which 1s o1ven him by others :. Cr- 
rainly men pay for nothing ſo dear 
as the brocage of Fame, what will 
not the Vain-glorious and Ambicious 
give to purchaſe her Pageantrics, or 
men generally to have the reputation 
they deſire, and thirſt after, and yer 
no man can be 1gnorant how unjultly 
ſhe hath uſed her molt Obſcquious 
followers : how many are buried in 
Obſcurity and Oblivion, who oughr 
to have beer; moſt conſpicuous in her 
Records ; Ir hath been more the 
good fortune of Alexander, lulin Caeſar, 
and others that they receive from her 
ſo glorious a remembrance art thi: 
day, then any delight ſhe hath to 
ro eternize their Names, whilſt ſuch 
numbers gre forgotten by her, as 
might perhaps equal rhe glory of 
theſe : Doubtleſs tis a firange Tex: 
hand, that Fame writes in, for her 
CharecQers ſcem greatc{t ar diſtance, 
or as if it were poſiible ro behold her 
Landskips moſt removed from the 
Eye, and. yet her Figures arc {till 
greateſt : in ſuch proportion doth 
ihe deal-wich men of paſt Ages, for 
though the ſeems ro be in loye with 

my 
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antiquiry , ſhe doth often give” us 
talle Meaſures, and Proportions, of 
mens AGions in times paſt, and 
doubrtlcſs it is fome argument a- 
gainſt traditions of the moſt ancient 
and venerable repute, ſince they are 
in ſome ſort beholding to the Tongue 
of Fame, which gives no certain ac- 
count of truths near hand, much lefs 
of ſuch as were many Ages di- 
{tant from our knowledge ; We may 
therefore thus adviſe our ſelves con- 
cerning Fame, ler us firive rather 
ro defcrie good report, then vain- 
ly and inmoderately to ſeek her; In 
the firſt we do our felves Juſtice 
without ber , in the latter, whilft 
we endeavour to attain exceſs of 
praiſe , tis odds bur*ſhe derides 
our endeavours , permitting us on- 
ly to wear ſo much of her Livery, 
as may repreſent us the Fools of 
Fame. | 


(72) 
Of Detrae 104 


He moſt malevolent difpotition 

in man is Detractton, ſince ic 
perſecutes the good Name and 
tepute of others, and is ever con- 
verting the belt things 1370 the worſt 
Uſes, like the Spider that fucks poy- 
ſon, where the Bee gathers Homcy ; 
che definition of Fame taken in the 
moſt evil fence, may well ſuit in ge- 
neral with Detraction, lince this de- 
raved inclination doth abulively im. 
ploy a good part of the Eves and 
Ears of the World; thus Fame is 
no ſooner on her way, bur: Detra- 
Qion follows at her kcels, leaſt 
there ſhould be fo much Candour 
12 her reports, as that. any thereby 
ſrould have the juſtice and praiſe , 
which belongs to their merit : Cer- 
raitnly no Action of man hath ſo great 
2 Soul of malice in it, as to Cn» 
deavour by diſhoneſt and unjuſt 
Slanders to abare the eſftcem of 0- 
thers z ſuch endeavours tending to 


the murther of mans good Name , 
| which 
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which is the nobleſt part of life, and 
 cherefore ſo much the more ungene- 
rous and inhumane :; ttius 1s the 
quality of this paſſion very remark- 
able, for we may perceive the ve- 
rome of it moſi imployed againſt 
the principal virtues in men, ſuch 
as are reſiding 1n their Souls, rather 
rhena prejudice to any bodily reſpe&ts 
of life ; and thus few are found ſo 
much the marks of Envy and Detra- 
ction, becauſc they are of more Illu- 
ſtrious birth or more rich in poſſeſſions 
and the extcrnal blcſhigs of lite, 
then others, or that they have more 
perſonal Graces (che latter being tric 
more irequent and vain competition 
of women, then an imployment 
worthy the thoughts of men,) but as 
they are thoughr accompliſhed in 
Virtue, or other eminent tranſcendent 
Gifts of the mind ; ſo if a man be 
. eſlecmed 19 any great degree more 
Wile, more Learned, or more Va- 
lient then another, it kindles an Am- 
bition in the Detractor to debaſe his 
cſeem, ir being uſually the co_ 
and hope of ſuch as arc of this. viie 


inclination, ro adyance — 
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their own vaJue, as they derogate 
from the eſteem of others, as if the 
would have the world underſtand, ic 
did them wrong, becauſe it did o.. 
thers rigat; and doubtleſs there are 
few men fo ſtrongly byaſſed this way, 
25 thoſe are, who would be rthoughr 
moſt excellent in that which they 
will not .allow to be the deſert of 0- 
thers, for ir mult neceſſarily incite the 
greateſt and moſt maltgne DerraCtion, 
where men ſtand upon Compariſons : 
Thus 1f we obterve the lower degrees 
of men we ſhallfind rhe meaneſt Sci- 
ence and Proteflion, hath ics Emula- 
rours and detraQtors ; the greateſt me- 
chanick would not by his good will 
have an equal, much leſs a ſuperiour, 
ſo rhar what the Poer ſaid <legantly 
in comparing thc ambitions of Ceſar 
and Pompey, Nec quenquam jam ferre 
poteſt Ceſare preorvem , Pompejuſue pa- 
rem, repreſents not more truly their 
Charatters , then the loweſt of man- 
kind. Envy is the general contagion 
of the foul, there being few to be 
found clear of this infection; and it 15 
2 ſtrange entertainment of the mind, 
tobe delighted with its own pollutt- 
| ONS, 
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ons , Or. nouriſh a paſhon tiat muſt be 
ſo monſtrous as rofeed on che: defects 
of others : The beſt antidote that can 
be given to cure this malady, I to 
judge wiſely our own detects ,/ and to 
chink humbly of our own deſerts , fet- 
ting the leaſt -valew on them, thacwe 
may yeild the greater eſteem to the 
merits of others.z if men could thus re- 
ſolve with themſelves, afſuredly there 
would not be ſo many diſtempered with 
envy and detraction. WT oof 

Thus far of this paſhon as 1t hath a 
perticular relation, there 1s.:another. 
cficC& of it, which is more daring and 
publick z as when the government of 
a State or Monarchy 1s fallen into con. 
remptor made the pbjet of popular 
cnvy, for then Detraction grows to 
be mpnſtrous, as 15 the many kead-. 
cd Beaſt the multuude, who general- 
ly welcome all reports, that dero-; 
gate from the honour. of : their Go»: 
vernours, or at Jeaſt conmract it furt-: 
ouſly. againſt ſuch, that are the ſub-- 
ordinate Miniſters, which 1s the rea« ; 
ſo that all commorions of this kind, 
begin with : their - ruine firſt : - and; 
Printes are nox: ſeldome content, / 2f! 

it 
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it doth end ſo, when there is no other 
way to S$kreen themſelves, or to af- 
ſwage and gratific the furious diſcon- 
rents of the vulgar, whoſe breath (like 
Winds) makes the ſtrongeſt Gufts 
againſt ſuch as ftand higheſt ; be 
that would beſt avoid theſe rough 
attaques of ſlander, muſt be content 
ro butld- on a ſmall Foundation of 
oreatneſs, for there is ſuch an Ambi- 
tion and force in this paſſion, that 
it commonly wounds ſuch moſt, who 
are in the higheit Sphear of honour 
and reputation. 


Beſides theſe, there is a ſort of pub- 
lick Detraction, which proceeds trom 
a Policick ingratitude, as when a Re- 
publick or Monarch, hath thought 
fit to leflen and abate the merits of 
, ſome eminent Perſons, ont of the ap- 
_—_ of their being roo Popu- 
ar or Ambitious ; of which more 
ſhall be ſaid, when we Trcat parti- 
cularly of ingratitude. In the mean 
time this may be ſaid of DetraQi- 
on, that it 15one of rhe worſt produ- 
Qions of Envy, the elder Twin of 
imgratitude, face no men can be high 
y 
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ly ungrateſul, bur muſt have a great. 
quantity of this vice. Its concomi. 
tant, for there is no part Fe can a&t 
ſo plaufbly in his own excuſe, as 
that of a ſccrer Derractor : If it 
were poſſible to ſtrip malice of all its 
appurtenances and flanders, it might 
well be allowed tobe the beſt Infor- 
mer, ſince we are ſure, that ſuch 
( where they have prejudice) will 
ſpeak home to truth, but we muſt 
rake care in this Caſe, that they 
come no further then the Bar, to 
give Evidence, for if they ſhall be 
allowed to give Judgement, we may 
expect an unjuſt and malitions Sen- 
Icnce, 


Of Pride and Self-conceit. 


F Lucifer was not fallen,and that all 
'the reſt of the Celeſtial Bodies were 
of his haughty Nature, , Pride could 
not Reign more univerſally then ic 
doth, ;there beirg no Horoſcope or 
Poſition of the Heaven and Stars, 
bur produces men that are ſwelled 
with this paſſion : ir may be called 
E the 


+ 
the Dropſic of the mind, ſince the 
moſt, who are thus inclined, have 
as it wete every Vein of thetr Souls 
puffed up and ſwelled, by their-win- 
dy and indigeſted imaginations of 
themſelves; a humour ſo abounding., 
that neither che heats of Spa;z, nor 
the coldneſs of other Climes can Ict- 
ſen it ; neither do I judge it any 
commendation to the Sparzard that he 
| harhcavught his Pride a ſtricter form, 
and method, then is practiſed. in 
ſome other Nations ; A Horſe may 
be eſteemed for his ſtately and haughty 
carriage , but that a man ſhould 
take delight- in a (grazd Paſs, 1s at 
beſt, but a ſober way of being ridi- 
caJous, and there mult needs be a 
{curvineſs tn this paſſion, when it is. 
only commendable 1n- a Beaſtz cer- 
rainly Pride is a deformity of the 
Soul, and if 'it puts- on' the moſt 
gratious and nobleft Ornaments'., 
"will hardly obſcure- izs--being- m1. 
ſhapenand: awry ; ſolne hold thar it 1s 
fome defetice ro Virtue , becauſe 
they - judge that - hauzhty Perſons, 
will not -fo eakly ſabmte co the 
allurements of vice, as having: i! in 
| greater 
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reater awe , and more flrongly 
uarding the Approaches, this bold 
Enemy of mankind doth makes to 
which ir may be anſwered , thatif 
Pride be taken for a due greatnels 
ard magnanimity of mind, 1t 18 un. 
queſtionably true, otherwile very Cx- 
roncous, for thonghthkere is a Vigitan- 
ce and FEagerncls in Pride, ro Pcr- 
jnc its Inclications, yet 1 judge that 
ti:e golden t leece of virtue cannot be 
iately guarded by this Dragon, fince 


>= 
KA 
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tacreare fo many Charms and Al- 
YIremcnts t withdraw tts Vigilancy ; 
ncetthcr 1s it ro be donbted, bur the 
Actions of proud. Perſons, .do gene- 
rally tend to an exorbitant and 
heightned Luxury, as is evidentinthe 
Ambitious, rne Vain-glorious, the 
Epicure, the Effeminate, and the 
like, inall of whom, thereis an E- 
mulation and Pride ro be moſt Su- 
periative in every of their cxceſles ; 
It Pride be aningredient of Yirtue, 
ir is more to be allowed in thg 
temperament of haughty women , 
who very rarely prove the daughters 
of Chaſtity, tis true there are many 
of thele, thar can. pur a Granducr 

OF. > To and 
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State upon their vitions afteAtors , 
perhaps to deſign a great Man or 
Prince for thicir embrace, rather then 
a Page or Groom, which is bur the 
aipiring of Vice, and renders ir thc 
more inglorton*, for icing more ſtate. 
Iy and artificial > Pride being like 
paint applied to rhe Face, 1t may 1mit- 
tare ſome Colours, and Featnres , but 
hath {cldome ander it a good cn 
plexton, and it 15 very difficult to 
give Pride {uch a remper, as lt may 
be a Cordial to tic iicart, in with- 
ſtanding the impetus 2Uu5 aſſaults ot 
Vice, and not rather prove 1ts In- 
fſetion and Difecaſe ; doubtlet; 
there 15 gcnerally a very great iNcan- 
heſs of Soul, rhat doth concenter 
with this paſſion , as 1: evident inthe 
moſt haughiy and aſpirinz Men , 
what will not the Cy ſubmit to In Or- 
der to tL.CIt. ambitions ends > How 
meanly witl they fawn and flatter! 
infomn-l tar Pride, fo it may al- 
cend, can be comlcne” to make uſe of 
TC bowel Steps, as was evident 1n 
Caraline and l[ul:i;t Ceſar , the latter of 
whom was much more accompliſhed 
and virtyous then the firſt , yet 
"could 
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cold be content to aſpite by as indireQ 
means. | | 

There ts another cftef of this paſſi- 
on, which 1s Selt-conceit, and is the 
Imbecillity of ic; For whereas there 
are jome Natures, our of being Con- 
{c10us of their own mcrits and the C- 
tteem ti.cyclaim, appear to be haugh- 
ty and arrogant as 1f they comemned 
the Vorld, ” for not giving them ſuch 
acknowledgements, as they judge due 
20 their deſerts; to on other ſide , 
thcre 15 found agreater part of mankind, 
who with far more vanity and pre- 
{umptilon,chalienge a Superlative pct- 
ie&ion in all eſtimable qualities and 
virtues, ſuch arc Opiniators, and Self- 
conceitifts ; if they are neitkcr wile, 
icarned, or inany degree well quali- 
fied, they take tipon them to be all, 
or at leaſt will be {ſo in thcir own 
opinions; 1inſomucn thar I heve often 
admired and pittyed the confidence of 
{uch, who with fo much abſurdity 
endeavour to impoſe on the World ; 


If a man ſhould undertake to under- 


ſtand the fifteen bodies of Euciide, and 
knew not what a Line or Supcht cit's 


Mcant , or any of the Principles. of 
G 2 ({£9-. 
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Geometry, he could not be more redt- 
culous, then men of this humour are 
obſcrved to be in their conceptions of 
things. It was a wiſc ſaying of Art- 

atle ro an 1ndiſcreet and ignorant 
perſon, that he wiſhed, ke was what 
he thought himtelt to be, and thar his 
Enemics were ſuch, as he was ; fince 
it 15 impoſſible to be more accomplith- 
ed, thcena zealous Opiniatcr concetves 
of himſelf : were it not for th4s Seif-af- 
{cctior, and Fride, their cou!d not be ſo. 
much obſttnacy and 1gnorance 1n the 
the world, and if we take Solomons 
judgement, ir 15 hard to be reformed, 
wio tell us, there 15 more hopes of a 
Fool then of ſuch. 


Of Ingrati:ude, 


'He Antients had fo great a reſcnt- 
' ment of Ingratitude, that they 


cenſur'dit to be a ſummary of Evils, 


whence grew their uſual ſaying, Sz 
mmgratum dixeris , oma dixeris ; not 
beleiving there was enough charged 
on an Ingrateful perſon, in calling 
him only ſuch, except all ANY 
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evil Inclinations were annexed to 
his reproach : there is no vice or 
failing of man, doth unprinctple hu- 
manity like this, ſince ſuch an one, 
lives moſt unworthy of i115 Soul, that 
harh not v!rene enong't to be obltged, 
or thar den!e; the. 'dne mcrits of the 
Oblizer ; He that rvicives a tonefie 
wichour a iuitable 2cknowledgement, 
doth rather ?7ks ten receive, for he 
Robs tic Giierof bis juſt reward, 
and 15 in that fence a Felon that 
Ives tie worſt cvidence agalnſt 
himielf ; there is no Creature fo 
criminal in crder to ingratitude, as 
Man, the Dog, Horſe, or. Aſs, arc 
are cno17h to lnſtrut, and con- 
demin him, fince they are not with - 
out rhetr gratitude to their Owners 
and Pretervers : And yet as great 
a meanncts as gocs along with this 
Crime, tis ob{crvable not to be on- 
ly incident to vile perſons, or tuch as 
are of Jow and unworthy Spirits, bur 
to the Proud and Ambitious , who 
not feldome pay their obligements in 
Scorns, or ſome unworthy neglects , 
asS if they wonld be thought to be a- 


dove being beholding, nevertheleſs ris 
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trequently to be obſerved, thar none 
tall more low before the Idol of Ho- 
nour, and Ambition, then haughty 
au aſpiring perſons; how ſupple are 
tncir Knees > How fawning can they . 
polture rhejr Faces and Garbs ? 
Nay what Turpitude will they not 
commit, to comply with their ar- 
rogant defires > Infomuch that there 
arc as many proud Paraſites uſually 
in Courts, as there are Zanies and 
Jeſters, who hope by this means ro 
Tie inthe favour of Princes, though 
It be hard ( notwithſtanding all the 
Oviigations a Crown can beitow) to 
make an arrogant perſon truly gratc- 
iu! , ſiice he will be apr to judge 
rBimſclt above the moſt Tranſcendent 
£ccompence, which ſomerimes caulcs 
great and gencrous Princes, to have a: 
evilrccard to the merits of fuch which 
obli-c ticir rclentments, as was ſcen 
mw the Caſc of Heprythe 4. of Frazce, 
and rhe Martial Byron, Wo rendercd 
his deicres (rhough very great) yathcr 
like fo many aftronts to his Prince, 
then fir for 11s reward or gratitude 
\t muſt be a due reciprocation in virtue, 
£22 can make the Obliger and a 
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Obliged ,worthy,ſince thcre may bean 
equal [ de{cct in both ; - be that Eeſtowes a 
benefit, thougin never fo crear, doth 
in a MaAnixcr Hut Atale detinere, as 
| Seneca ipcaks, if tLerc be nota _ſuit- 
able mind wi.ich accompanies Une 
AQ, {cr re Action canno: be laude 
avle, it tne inienion be nor equally 
delcrving, and ti.us an Obligation OT 
Bencfir, | may Þc as Ingratetully d1- 
ſpoled, as received , though it be 
{omewh tar the grcater Crime to be 
guilcy of an unworthineſs in giving : 
Anacvarſis ti 1c Philofopter, Nephew 
lo Cadonides TUNG C fSr1tbia,after his rc - 
inro, 1d tne Ki g 1:45 Uncle, _— 
L:.E Gaek 475 WELG Þuſi cd 10 all kind 
of wiidome, but that the Fawn 
::4ns above any, knew hovw to g1vC 
and recctve prujemiy ; an Obſerva- 
on worth y of ſo great Philoſopher, 
fince 1: contains in A manner a ſum- 
mary of tj;c velt Humanity and E- 
thicks, there DCINE, ſcarce any Adti- 
on morally 920: Id, nt hath a great 
afinity to ſo wort! y a practice ; and 
yet we ſhailftind that men of the molt 
eminent and confpicuons mcrits, have 
been made the moſt remarkable Ob- 
G 4 je&t; 
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jets ot ingraticude, like t!.c Sun wher 
ſhining 1n' greateſt luſtre , 15s oficn 
neer the 1nterpoſition of a Cloud : 
ſuch hath been very generally the fate 
of publick Miniſters, and great Cap- 
rains, ſome of whom, have in an cx- 
rraordinary manier oblized the Prince 
or State, tnat bath imployed rhcir 
Abilities, which when arrived to 
the Mcridian of their glory, fall 
thence; to which purpoſe, there are 
many examp)es antient and modcrn : 
and 1t13 not to be doubted, bur that 
Monarct.tes and States have like kind- 
nels for ſuch deſerts in their Miniſters, 
as may beeſtcemed above, or art lcalt 
not ealily within the compaſs of tt.ctr 
power to gratthe, ic bcing not an over 
meric, buca conventent one, that {tiirs 
beſt with tizc temper of Starcs and 
Princes, who are ept to ſuſpet , 
that the molt glorious Actions done 
by ricir Subltiti ares, are a derogation 
tor tneir valour or prudence, or Uther - 
wiie dangerous (eſpecially if recciving 
any great degree of popular Lultre). 
in oraer ro ambitious defigns and ends. 
it was antiently the practice of ſome 
*amons Republicks ro make 4 publick 
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ingratitude , part of their Pollicicks, 
thus 10 Athers they perſecuted many 
oft their deſerving Citizens into Olſtra- 
ciſme, cr Baniſhment : as likewiſe in 
Rome, notwithſtanding that Soul of 
oreatncſs, whici; guided all their att- 
ons, rev 224 nc honour enough to 
be cratctul, as was ſeen in the Caſe 
of Camill;z (who is ſai ts be hve times 
banithed) and Scrpro9 Africans and 
many others, the ti:!+ ot whom de- 
lvered ts Cuuntry from tie Gaules, 
rhe lattcr from the Carthagimans 5 
which tells vs, that this Common- 
wealth produced ſuch Heroick Spirits, 
as acted more for the honour of rheif 
Country, and Jove of Virtue, then 
for any expeQation to receive a gra- 
tirade, ſuitable ro the value of their 
merits ; which kind of unworthineſs 
is more frequent under States, then 
Monarchtes, by reaſon that Repub. . 
| Hicks have a greater apprehenſion of 
Popularity and Ambition in their Ct- 
tizens, and conſequently are more ob- 
liged to check their eſteem : beſides 
the danger of being ingrateſu], is noc 
{o great ina Commonwealth, as in a 
Monarchy, becauſe in a State, tis = 
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lo cafie to fix the injury, it being 
the Act of many ; generally where ic 
Hath been the Crime of Princes, ir 
hath been in thoſe, who have made 
It their pollicy and reaſon of State 
(fuicable ro the practice of the Otho- 
man FEimperorsat this day) or in ſuch 
who <:2 notcd for crucl and ſuſpiti- 
ous I{zinres ; a3 was obſerved in 7:- 
berits, Caligula, Nero, and ſomeothers, 
of the Romany Einperors, wio had 
luch a varicty of evil in their Natures, 
that as Tacitus obſerves of N79, that ir 
was pot fate under them to do 11] 
(though moſt tuicable to ticir Genius) 
nor alwayes to do well : O: the con- 
trary, how great were the Obligati- 
ons, that 1ulrs and Auguſtus Ceſar , 
conferred on deſerving Pertons, of all 
kinds, t'were endicts ro recount them, 
and yet: they did not judge their own 

lory leſlened, in making eminent tize 
deſerts of others, (becauſe they held 


that rhe Superiour Orbe of Virtue, 


belonged v0) chemſclves. ) which 


1s very often the jealouſte of mcan 


Spiriced Princes, and yer if we com- 
pare Lexis the 11th, of France, a pu- 


fillanimons King, with our Henry 
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ttc 7th. very near his contemporary, 
we ſhall find thar the Jartter, though 
a prudentand a magranimious Prince, 
was very much his paralz1] 13 being 
over cautious in rewarding, and no 
Icſs jealgus of ſuch as were too coin- 
ſpicuous in point of mceris, which. 
was thought ro produce rhiat cruel in- 
cratitude of his to the Lord Stazly, 
1n taking away his Life , notwi:h- 
Kanding his fignal fcrvice at Bogworthe 
feild, where he won rhe Cruwn , and 
other Obligations , this ri-:e i.ad 
tro him, which tells us, that the greateſt 
Perſonages have ict a:wavesthe moſt 
 taichful and worchy mer:uries ; Arte 
ftotle being asked what was ſooneſt 
rorgotten amongft men, replyed, a be- 
nchr; to which, mankina is genctal- 
ly ſo propence, as it they had drunk 
of the River of Lethez cor that a» 
mongſt men, there wanted fo much 
Virtue, as ro compleat rhe due ac- 
knov'edgement of an Obligation : - he 
char doth oblige in hope of a tuitable 
return, 15 but an i!l moraliſt and 5 
likely to deceive himſelf; the VWorld 
muſt be dealt with, as one would with 
a Niggard, whois more rctentive of 
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his de woir's ; then inclined to be at 
the —_— paying them in order ro 
a requita which reachcth us to do 
dndyfor the love of good,” it bcing 
no leſs divine, then by Heroick Pre - 
cepr and practice. 


Of Confidence and Boldneſs. 


Here is an outward Trimmtog 
and Dreſs, that Sufrts morc or 
leſs to the advamage of every 
mans diſpoſition and Darts, and though 
confidence is no vircue, yet experience 
well obſerves, *tis able ro beggar one 
halt of thems and is the beit paint 
that ſome Complexions can pur on, 
which paſs more regarded, and look- 
ed on inthe World, fo as the colours 
are Jaid on, bur with reaſonable ar- 
tifice : there arc People but few Me- 
zidians diſtant from us, who can tra- 
vali tar 1n the world, on the account 
of Boldnefs, as it Nature bad beſtow- 
ed this Gift on them, inſtead of o- 
ther advantages; many perſons 
(though of deſerving capacities) had 
Bever been advanced to place and dig- 
nity, 
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nity, bad not their confidence, made 
their firſt courtſhips of Fortune : 
Audaces fortuna jutat ; nor 15 the 
World fo 1n love with any mans 
merir, but tt is willing enough to ob- 
{cure his deſeres, if it ſhall have his 
compliance; and we ſce in Courts, 
(notwithſtanding the moſt ſubmiſiive 
obſcrvances paid to the Throne) that 
bold and confident perſons, make ge- 
nerally their approaches more lure 
ro the favour of Princes, when per- 
haps the fingle ſtrength of their vir- 
wuesand merits, had met a repulle ; 
whether it be, that Princes love to be 
wonne, like own Fortune, by many 
attempts, and impcrtunities, or that 
they more calily condeſcend to allow 
the Mcrits of ſuch whoſe confidence 
doth in ſome part raiſe rkeir value ; 
as it is very ordinary to obſerve in 
men of this cemper, who make tt 
their buſineſs to ſer out, and gild 
themſelves ; there is no greater cheate 
in the world, then the: abuſes of 
Oftenration ; and though ſuch perſons 
have nor ſo general credit, as ro be 
received altogether on their words, 
experience doth often find, that oy 
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do ſo order the ſtories and accounts 
given of tnemſelves, thar like to the 
reading of Romances, thcre are more 
taken with rhe tale and relatzon, then 
concern'd the truth. And on the 
other tide, a due qffanticy of conf - 
dence, 15 nor only requiſite, 10 ordet 
to the juitification of virtue, but even 
ablojureiy neceſſary for its ConduRt, 
wWiillt the world doth maintain fuch 
a conftant Var betwixt Viitue and 
Vicc, {any che larter being ſo much 
the tore potent Enemy) the former 
had need be couragions to oppole 1ts 
allaulrs, and tattcr that ſo formida- 
ble firength of impudence, whici 
vicets armed with; it being very ob-, 
vious to obſerve, that boldneſs, as it 
i- uſed by extravagant and vitious 
Pcrions, 1s generally imployed to the 
aſliſftance of fome exorbitancy of paſſt- 
on, or other evil Inclination in their 
Natures, whilſt virtue doth moſt ap- 
pear under the conduct of modeſty : 
inſfomuch that in men indued with 
greatelt accompliſhments, we ſee the 
higheſt defiance of any Ac, which 
7 give their Souls a bluſh, in be- 
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their worth and merit: So that this 
paſſion of boldneſs thould be placed 
on the left hand of Virtue, like a 
iword thcre worn to be ready 1n 1ts 
cauſe, and afſiftance , ratter rhen any 
incident to its greatneſs. Cato the elder 
was uſed to ſay of modeſty, that it was 
uirtutts color z judging the graces tliat 
accompany virtuous perſons to be more 
con{picucus and beautified by it, an 1m- 
pudcnt facc is more ſuitable to an 
Actor onthe ſtage , who neither per- 
forares himſclt, or whar pcflibly was 
cver true , then to repreſene a real 
charactcr, there being nothing more 
vain, thcn{cr mcn to over-act them- 
ſelves, How ridiculous is ir to dif. 
cretion, to hear a man boaſt of his Va- 
lour, witr, learning, cr any other ac- 
compliſhment as it he could be al- 
lowed to be his own Panagerick, and 
yet there are nota few , guilty of this 
afteation, who think their triumph 
can never be great enough , CXCeprt to 
ſhew its Pompe, they raiſe a 200d part 
of the duſt themſelves. 

Thcre is another defe& ( and not 
the leaſt) inmenof this complexion, 
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and intercſt, they oppoſe and conemn 
the merits of {ſuch , who are more dc- 
{crving, as is often {cen on private and 
publick accounts, but molt ſeverely 
when the management of Courts and 
favours of Princes are colnmutcd to 
arrogant and ignorant perions , who 
are apprehenſive of men of greater 
abilites, then tiemſielves ; to be ſhore, 
the world tn the greatcelt parg of man- 
kind diſcovers to us ſuch a Theater of 
boldneſs, or whar is more degenc- 
rate (Impudence) as tit ſtands inclined 
tO vice, that it wcre endlcis to ſumme 
all che CharaScrs of ir, the beſt com- 
mendation can be given of 1t, ts, that 
though 1c 1s not laudavle, tits not un- 
uſeful], and what the uſual Proverb 
ſayes of honeſty, that who doth pra- 
tte ir too ſtrictly, is in ſome danger 
of dying a beggar, the contrary 15 of- 
ten the caſe of confidence , infomuch 
that whoſoever hath a good ſhare of 
the latter, doth ſc]1dome fayl of having 
the beſt advantages, the world and 
fortune can beſtow. | 
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Of Opinion. 


I Pinion is the greateſt Dictator 
of the world , whoſe Lawes, 
(like thoſe of abſolute pow- 

cr) rather impoſe on the underſtand- 
ings of men, then win them to em- 
brace a juſt obedience : ir di- 
rets and guides us as it pleaſeth, 
we cannot keep the Road of true ap- 
prehenſion, but we behold our ſelves 
to ramble in ſeveral Paths, to follow 
tic condudt of this imaginary Guide, 
which like an zgnts fatuws, very often 
Icaves us More in the dark, or at great= 
<1 diſtance trom the way and place, 
we ſhould arrive at : To diſtinguiſh 
it ſrom reaſon, is very difficult, be- 
cauſe Opinion 1s ſo prevalent, as 'ir 
will adjudge to its ſelf, the major 
part of our underſtanding, though ir 
is but a notion of fence, and comics 
not within any Sillogiſme of reaſon : 
1 we ftrialy examine the gfcateſt 
part of things, thar redound to the 
content of Body or Mind, we ſhall 
ind them more or leſs agreeable, as 
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they are received and valued by O- 
pinion, what octherwiſe were Beauty, 
Honour, Riches and other acciden- 
tal and circum{tantial things of Life , 
but as their eſteem 1s raiſcd by it: as 
on the other {ide, very many of our 
Infelicities in either kind, would nor 
be thought ours, did not the tiranny 
of Opinton, which is ever making the 
moſt ſevere Laws againſt our ſclves, 
adjudge them ſuch : To which 
purpoſe Ep:curus wifely demands, 
how it comes to paſs that no 
man 1s concern'd or greived ct- 
ther for the loſs of his name, Rob- 
bery of his Goods, the deathof Wite 
and Children, or any dear Relation, 
until he knows it, if nature was ob- 
liged to fecl any evil upon ſuch acci- 
dems and cveits, or did not ſuffer 
meerly under rhe notion and prejudice 
of Opinion, which produces thoſe re. 
flections on our {elves ; whence he 
.oncludes that rhis Creature of imagl- 
nation cauſes ſuch evils of Body and 
Mind , as would have otherwiſe 
no being without it. It would beend- 
leſs tro examine what effects ir hath 
both moral and divine, fince not on- 
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ly our manners, but a very great part 
of the Religions of the world, would 
fall into the account, thar have little 
beſides this prop to uphold rhem : 
How many are the Polemicks and 
diſpucations , thar make a noiſe 
in the Scnooles, which have no great- 
er authority, then the credit of 4 
thought, 1n:9muck rhat Ariflotle 1s as 
often batied as approved z which 
ſhews us th-r reaſon fills bus a ſmall 
Volume of the raid, in cefpect of 
Opinion, or elſe h4th not Logick e- 
nough to confineour conceptions, who 
like Children of Ignorance are more 
delighted with the Toyes of the Brain, 
chen the Sollidity of thought : We 
muſt cautiouſly proceed like Chy- 
miſts where with our underſtandings, 
our endeavour ſhould be, to diſttn- 
guiſh and ſeperate the real and noble 
part of our imaginations from the fumes 
and Ideas of Sence, which abuſe us with 
che groſsneſs of conjeture, whereby we 
render more uſfefu] and ative the Spi- 
rits of knowledge, for though its true, 
chat our greateſt Errors ariſe from 
the misguidance of thought, we are 
nor rherefore to diſcourage thinking, 
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or (what is worſe, then being de- 
ce.ved by our ſelves) take any thing 
up'on truſt from others, which rea- 
ſon doth nor credit , it being moſt 
certain, that ſober ruminatings and 
conceptions of the mind , have bcen 
the Productions of the moſt knowtng 
and wiſeſt of mankind ; great 
and pceric&t rhoughts are tic Or- 
naments of the underſtanding, but if 
vitlated and dceiormed by Optiuion, 
they ſoon grow to be luxuriant and 


monſtrous, which like ro the Enor- 


mous productions of Nature , we 
ſhould admire mote for their firang- 
neſs, then beaury. To conclude , 
Opinion propcrly imployed, may bc 
an aſſiſtance unto Reaſon , ſo as we 
keep her on the letr hand of our 
thoughts, bur it we reſign to hr, 
the right, we thall ſoon prove her 
guilty of a vain and exorbirant 
Power. 
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Of Converſe. 


He Entertainments of the mind 

ſhon!d reſemble thoſe of our 

Tables, they muſt have their 
{ſeveral courſes, of which, ſome Meſles 
ought to be {0]1d, others like Sallats, 
and things of light digeſtion ; to 
dwell long upon a Subject 1s not grate- 
tul, or difcreer, the Brain being like 
a Fctld, which (though never ſorich) 
if you over harrow it, you ſhall be 
ſure to turn up barren ground at laſt ; 
I have known ſome, that when they 
have gor into a ſtory or diicourſc, have 
not known where tomake an cnd, as 
if they had bcen loſt in a Circle, 
unttl ſome one of tte Auditors, hath 
oven a check to their Carcers, by 
deliring a Period ; toavoid ſuch a man 
one would almoſt leap from a Steple,or 
gallop down a Hill orPrecipice: there is 
30t fo great a provocation to Sence , 
as to converſe with thoſe, who abule 
in this manner, the benefits of Time, 
2» H 3 Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, and good manners at once ; 
there are others likewtic ho make 
out 1], wharthey mean, yer will be- 
gir well, ſhcwing a fair profpe& of 
things at a diſtance, but immediate- 
Iy ſhut the Door or Window upon 
you, whoſe diſcourſes, methinks re- 
ſemble tome Agues , that have a 
ſhort hot Fir, buta /ong and ſecure 
cold one; and this impertinency 13 
above all to be avoided, becauſe it 
raiſes expectation, and depreſlcs it a- 
gain:thereis anotherGenius obſervable, 
in men who though they do not offend 
in a long fruitleſs diſcourſe, are not 
lefs irkfome to the Hearer, ſuch are 
thoſe, who quible with a word, till 
they have lett ic threadbarc, or give 
a reparty to what 15 ſpoken, ina Clinch, 
a man that hath any ſence or inge- 
nuity, would afloon be delighted with 
the noiſe of the Hammer and Horlſe- 
nail, and yet I have obſerved fome 
Pretenders to wit, who have not been 
a little guilty of this Vanity ; and 
as the Clincher is by no means to 
be allowed the Chair, wherea man 
would entertain a pleaſant and inge- 
nuoys Society, ſo I would give my 
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Vote, to diſplace: the Pedant before 
him, 1 mean ſuch a one, as makes 
ir his buſinels ro wrangle about frivo- 
lous Criticiſmes in words, and calls a 
man art evcry turn to gi.e account of 
his Grammer, which chough 1t 1s 
a great part of the bulineſs of a 
Schooll, 1t is too pedantick and low 
for a gencrons Converſe , while he 
thar 15 well grown 1n knowledge , 
may pcrnaps forger, or 197 {0 much re- 
ſpect tne firſt rudiments of Letters, it 
being more grateful ro the mind,to con- 
remplate: the ſtructures of Learning 
as they ftand finiſhed and adorned, 
then ro dilculs the low materials of their 
Foundations:but enough of theſe parti- 
cularz. As for a genera] direction ro our 
Converſe, there are but two Caurions, 
which are, that we make it proper 
and pleaſant", pieaſanr I mean as to 
the occaſion; in order to which, as 
we muſt ſhun prolixity, fo there ought 
ro be no lcſs Caution, rhat whar we 
expreſs be not uncaſie and ſtiff with 
words, (which though moiſtned with 
the beſt conceit) can never delight the 
Hearer : the other is, that it be pro- 
per to the perſons; for example, a 
; : 5 H 4 man 
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man would not enteriain a Lady with 
a diſcourſe of Logick or the Mathe- 
maticks, ora Divine with hunting, a 
Souldier,with Law Caſes and the like : 
co be home and ſmart ina Reply, quick. 
ens Converſation, and Mirth, fo it 
ſavour not of a Mock, or Satyr, there 
being nor any thing, which gives a 
greater VWound to tlic Soul , then 
words, ſo that where a man hath a 
Genius, thar ts too ſharp, and point- 

ed 'tts prudence to abate the edge 
ſome there. are , that bite not by 
way of reparty , bur give you their 
{alt in ſome Proverb or Tale, ap- 
lied to the occaſion, in which they 
will be home and bitter enough;rhough 
It is ſomewhar leſs offenfive then the 
former, becauſe ir ſeems the {cnce of 
Authority and Time, and not to pro- 
ceed from the deliverer. Above all 
things there muſt be truth in our con- 
verſation, or it cannot be uſeful cr 
plealamt: a Lyar may be admired 
tor his concetr or contrivance, as men 
love to entertain themſelves with No- 
velttes, but cherc is generally as lit- 
tle uſe to be made ,of the imaginati- 
ons of his Brain, as there is for 
Een he 
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tre 1dleſt Dreams, beſides, he is fo 
much the diſadvanage of truth and 
himſelf, that he will hardly find cre- 
dit enough to be bcletved, If at any 
time he ſpeaks 1t, 


Of Knowledge and Reading. 


Nowledye 1s the moſt excellent 
endowments of the mind, bur 1c 
muſt be enriched wich ſome other 
Acquiſitions, beſides the Treaſures of 
our own Conceptions; whorelies too 
.much on himſclt, is in danger of hav- 
ing a Fool to his Maſter : There are but 
two wayes cf knowing, etther it con- 
lifts in Theory , or as it becomes pra- 
cticable ani demonſtrative : for the 
Theory of Knowledge, we mult gene- 
rally have a recourſe to Books,as Foun- 
rains of Science, fince in moſt ages of 
the wcrld, men have poured into 
them, the moſt conſiderable pare of 
their thoughts; our Journeys towards 
Knowledge, are wiſely begun there, 
but we mult take care, that we do 
not dwell, where we are but to tra- 
yail and paſs, chey are good AO 
| an 
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and Guides , if not {o!lowed co far, 
or that we do no! 3:::impr by them, 


'ro climb over rhe c:+55y Rocks and 


Mountains of Science, ich they un- 
dertake to diſcover, wiwnre ſuch Fogs 
and Miſts are not {© me mer with, 
as cloud and amazc , rather then 
clear our underftandings; we ſhould 
therefore colle& the bi; -:iings ont of 
them, or as the exce;!-: f,ord Bacon 
obſerves, but chew {ot , while we 
digeſt others, there betizy uit BUOks, As 
we ſ{cein Feilds and Gardens , {ome 
parts Rubbage and Weeds , others 
that nouriſh Corn and Flowers. To 
make them roo much our entertatn- 
ment, or diſcourſe, ſ{avours of com- 
mon place, and Pedantiſme ; I have 
knewn ſome, that putting them from 
the Road of Authors, and Quorations, 
have had little co ſay,it you hear a good 
thing from them at one timc,tts odds, 
but on the leaſt occation, you ſhall hear 
it again, which ſhews an unready 
Conception, or want of diligence in 
thought, To have ſome proſpe& in 
Logick, and Phyloſophy, is good , 
becauſe they aſſiſtand embeliſh rea- 
{on ; butas I would not take A4ryſtotles 
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word in all things, before Ramus , fo 
I would preter Deſcartes before eij- 
ther, where my judgement approved 
ir : Tis athreadbare way of Science, 
to know no more , then hath been 
caught-us; and we ought to remem. 
ber, that as other men thought be. 
fore they writ, ſo we ſhould uſe the 
like Freedome to inſtruct our ſelves, 
ſince Learaing ar firſt , could be ns 
more, then the beſt way of thinking : 
Beſides, how many are there, wr 
would be content to exchange their 
acquired parts by Study, for the na. 
tural quickneſs and Flowers of thought, 
which ſpring from others we 
can little advantage by reading 
of books, if we do not come to rheir 
peruſing with a genius equal to what 
weread, as he that finds a Diamond 
muſt be able to diſtinguiſh it from a 
pebble, ſo that in converſing with 
books, we are but made more ac- 
quained with our ſelves by the aſſi- 
tance of others. . 

In demonſtrative Science , Authors 
have not been ſo intricate and volu- 
minous, and therefore more direaly 
to be cmbraced ; the fatteen Booksof 
Eu» 
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Euclide, do well nigh-- put a Crown 
upon the work, we may read in them the 
ficlt -propotition conſpiring with the 
laſt, as if the whole wcre bur one de- 
monſtration ; whence this kind of 
Learning, may juſtly claim the moſt 
Superlative eſteem , becauſe it conſiſts 
not in opinion, or controverſie, or tak- 
ing ſomething for granted, bur what it 
proves: he thatdoes not make his Court- 
ſhip to this Knowledge,doth negle& the 
Queen of Truth ; bur TI could wiſh 
the diiticult and knotty queſtions of 


Algebra, were laid alide , becauſe 


they are not only unabſ{olvable, but 
give to Arithmertick and Geometry, a 
needleſs intricacy, in which conſiſt the 
beauties of this Knowledge, Next 
to this of demonſtration, there is no- 
thing more uſetul then Hiſtory, for it 
teacheth us the experience and pra- 
Qice of men; tis a ſhort, bur a full 
and noble commengation, that C:cero 
gives of ic, when he calls it Tef## 
temporum, vite memorta, for by it 4- 
lone, we are allowed to compare 
men and times : there being nothing 
more uſeful either for publick or pri- 
vate perſons, then ſometimes _ 
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backward, There is atiother ſort of 
knowing, and nor leſs uſeful, thena- 
ny , which men learn withour 
Book-, and that is the experience 
and obſcrvation of one another, theſe 
are our living Books , while all 
the advantage we can gain by the 0- 
ther, is but to give; ſome polite fur- 
niture or varniſh, the better to fet out 
the endowments of Nature : I knew 
a learned man, who would ſay, that 
every man brought three parts of his. 
Knowledge into the world, and that 
the advantages of Study, was but a 
tourth, added to the other three ; 
And 1t 1t ſhall be conſidered, how 
much farther men proceed In many 
imployments of their underſtanding, 
on the meer account of good naturals, 
in reſpe& what Books do enable men 
to do, it will not be thought {1o 
great a barbariſme, as it is, to ſee 
men of Airy and ſubtile apprehenſions 
preſuming on their abilities, without 
taking pains to improve them by read- 
ing, to be ſhort, Books are like Phy- 
lick, they may a little clear and re-. 
fine ſome groſſeneſs of Nature; as on the 
cther fide, they cloy and anon 
rnne 
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the underſtanding, if uſed as its food: 
A curlory Knowledge, though it be 
not exa&t enough for the Schools, is 
more pleaſant, and perhaps moreuſe- 
ful then to over burthen the Brain 
with Books, which may be called 
a Gentleman-like Learning,or one who 
is in Omnibus al;quid, I mean ſo dif- 
poſed, that he knows how to make 
the beſt uſe of his acquired and na- 
tural parts together , which well 
joyned cannot but render an accom- 


pliſhed perſon. 


Of Wit and Language. 


Hat Vir is*, ſeems as hard 
F to define, as Truth, which 
moſt men prerend to, and as 


many diſpute, but few right- 
Iy determine: That this age hath its 
1gnorance in point of ingenuity , aſwel 
as the antient, is to be acknowledped, 
fince we cannot ſhew better Cards 
for it, perhaps then they could , it 
hath ever had a valew from rhe world; 
butas Gold'that wants coynage will 
not paſs for money, ſo Vit hath in all 
Times 
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times wanicd tuch an authoricy , or 
ſtamp, as might give It a certain va- 
lew, amongſt men ; Every age hath 
gencrally a cc rtain mode and manner 
of exprefiicn aid wrighting , diffe- 
rent, as we {cc tis vow with us ; -if we 
compare'the prefuni and paſt times t- 
gether , ſome have been , in which, 
Language hai; z<cn more majeſtick, 
or More 1nvizn, and cf ſtronger (t- 
nues , then v;hers, Wiilch bave not fo 
much alfe« i: 4 1:ci3ur or ſtrength , as 
to be Eail 41: perfpicuous In point of 
expreſſion : 2 _ hath nor 
only its a5: ;rvwth and glory bur 
very Often {111742 d of keeping the juſt 
proportions :4 vigour of manhood) 
talls bac: > dotage, or childhood a- 
cain: I ©: not fo in love with our 
own tim: 47d faces, as thar I fancy 
In our ic. a £rcater excellency , rhen 
in our p;..deceſiors; who can think 
that the tamous St, Phill;p Sydney, of 
the incomparable Lord Becow have 
been out done in their ſeveral kinds, 
Or Shakeſpear , Beaumont , and Fletcher, 
or Bezz lobnfor in theirs, by any of our 
preſent writers : Nor do I belcive it 
otherwiſe then a vulgar crror to judge 
| tnat 
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that the language we now ſpeak and 
write, is more refined, then whar 
they uſcd , becauſe we concelve it to 
be poliſhed and cnlarged by introdu- 
cing ſome few French words, not con- 
ſidering , how many of the old, (per- 
haps of better fignification as to our 
ſpeech) arc forgotten or wanted in 
their ſtead ; 1 would willingly be xc- 
ſolved , it careſs ,trepan, harange , and 
tne like, had becn written by Chavcer, 
wherher they had not appcared as 
harſh and barbarous to us now , as 
any of the moſt gbfolct uſed by him ; 
forhar 1t1s an affcFarion of the pre- 
{ſent times, which gives a valew to 
words, ra:ter then cheir aptneſs or 
weight. And thcugh the Treaſures 
of a Language confi in words, it 
15 not caſie ro know when our Speech 
+5 richeſt; the antient Greek and La- 
time preſerve the ſame eſteem they 
ever had ({{ince known unto us) be- 
cauſe they have borrowed no words 
trom the rcſt of the world , ſo that 
their Speech and Eloquence main- 
rains one conſtant repute, and glory, 
but with us, the Caſe is not theſame, 


having introduced much of the S _ 
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of other Nations, roour ſelves ; there+ 
fore we cannot juſtly | conclude when 
our Language is ar the heigth or beſt, 
ſince every age with us will have 
the greateft efteem for the Speecn 
they uſe. There are few Languagcs 
that have not expreſſions ſuitable C- 
nough to the conceptions of rhe Speak- 
cr, wherefore men are far more be- 
holding to the ingenuity of thought, 
tien to any advantage in words : 
ſuppoſe Engliſh is not ncld fo accom- 
pliſhed a Speech as French, Spaxrl; 
or /talian, what matter 1s It, 1t upon 
a juſt deciftion, ntither cur Pens nor 
Tongues expreſs below tie. ſtrength of 
theirs : moſt Languages have a main- 
ner of Phraſe and Elegancy , which 
will not become anothcr, and there. 
tore not calily compared, for cxample 
in Latine, tis fatd by il: Ceſar in 
his Commentaries Eos efſe P. R, ex- 
ercatus, que celum poſſiat perrumpere : 
and the like in many of the beit Lat- 
tine Authors, which were unjgazdon- 
able in ours : ſo in the FrezcFo lay, 
Il # effoit point liew dans ſon neaiit, 
Mmeaut thereby that he was not Eumbile 
egough,he was not well in his nctizing, g 
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would ncicher be a Phraſe, or {ence 
in ours. Now for wit the Orna- 
ment of words, it 1s to be confidered 
as {poken or written (the laſt of wich 
ihall berreared Gt ina ſucceeding difſ- 
courſe) as to the former, it (weet- 
ens converſe, {o it be delighttul and 
proper : To ave the reputation Of a 
wit, as the — 15 general - 
:Y raken amoni} us, ſignifies littleto 
urs repute, bog it is rather applicd 
ORAL CT and vatyr, tHen Pregnancy 
and beauty ©f canceir : a gracious 
and eloquent perſon, will uſe Wit as 


a defence, rather then a Weapon, 


and yet ] knew a Lady, who bad 
9 ſmall vaſuc jor her attraction and 
1 Cenutty, that was fountortunate to 
be cenfurcd fo highly, for one bit- 

cr exprefiion, that much of her for- 
mer Grace was impaired, in the 0- 


pi inton of her jutt admirers ; wich 


news us that VVir is ſcldome fo qua- 


F 


ted, as It doth not tatte {ſometime 
Or other, of 11! Nature : as there are 


qo Miliy , that will loſe their 


 Lxeind, ratt:er then their Jeſt, Vit 
hs gencrally iuch an extravagan- 
-v of the Brain that who is wile, 
wLll 


ny | 
will be ſure to keep it 1n duelimits 
and correc it by his judgement, | 


Of mwriting, 


E that VWrites in hope tp 

have the reputation of an Aus 
thor, 1s like ſceking of. prefer- 
ment, thar is already poſleſl'd, ſince 
there are ſo many thai claim a pre- 
heminence in all marier of Vit and 
Lcarning before him, that he may 
conclude of his repute, and judge of 
nis endeavour, not worth the toy]- 
ing of his Pen 5 beſides men are nor 
ſo eaſily inclined to be inſtructed in 
order to thelr improvement in know- 
iedge, the moſt being apt to conceive 
they are wile enough for themſe]ves 
and the World, withour tarther aſ- 
liſtance ; it being as impoſſible tha 
one mans Pen ſhould give fatisfaRtion 
to the World, as that his Sword a- 
lone, ſhoulg be able ro Conquer jr ; 
men will have tl..:x opinions, and 
Writers muſt be content to enjoy 
their own, they may offer their judge. 
ments for the publick good, but mul 
40t hope t9 impoſe ry by the Power 
| . m_—_ 
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of their Pcn, remembring that the 
wor:;d dcth as often pronounce an 
Aroritaty fentence, As an Equitable 
or wiſe one: I have often wondred 
ro obſ{:r.c, how calily ſome would 
pardo!: what was ſpoken, and yet ſe- 
vercly enſure what was written, as 
if it we need{ul inone kind, and 
not it che other, or chat it were poſ= 
ſible the deliberation of thought 
Crhough never {o great) could be with- 
out miitake or error : he that pub- 
liſhes whac he writes, - hath as much 
need of -fortune as merit, let his 
work be never ſo deſerving No 
leſs have I admired how cafily the 
world hath been pleaſed with ſome 
Things (thouga inconfiderablc)and how 
mean the recepiion hath been of 0- 
thers, though of far greatcr value ; 
for a Compariſon, how many Au- 
thors of ciedit have the Tales of 
Tom Thumb, Amadts de Gaul, Bevuts of 
Southampton, and the like ſurvived , 
whilſt tte works of moſt of the an- 
tient P ylolophers, and not a few 
of the Xia, Eloquence and Glory, 
we read 1n ira;ments orelſe negleaed 
and forzotten, o: buried and —_ 
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ed by Moths and Cobwebs z which 
ihews that the beſt gs are lefs 
benoldisg io Fortune, then the worſt: 
ie that iwopes to live long by his Pen, 

nay pernaps write the Eputaph of 
his "Learni! ing or Wit , and glve the 
 worid 0.cation to do ic for hims yet 
notwithſtanding theſe diſcourage- 
ments, we mult not dciift from pub- 
Itihing what we conceive benefictal 
ro be communicated, he that doth 
tO, 15 like one that dies rich, but 
Coth a; much as 1n him lyes to "make 
no body ſo after him , which were 

Citi.er jalt nor charitable , ſince it 
da sS as If Trey envyed the varld the 

Talcncs of their kn ould 3 and yer 
this moroſencls of humour bath been 
COMMon Enongt in many of great ablli. 
tics : ochcrs there are, whoarc 0 prodi- 
eal of thetr Pens, as they concetve 
not a thought they citcem , bur 
25 commited to WINS z as 1 they 
were 11 {ome fear the v. or:d, or rhem- 
ſelves would be great Looier _ 4aould 

their Wir not be recorded, 6; PuUbliſh- 

ed ; but as this ſavours of Vain- 

glory, ſoon the other ſide, he is not a 

—— manager of h1s knowledge, 

1 3 who 
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wh deth nor commit 1t toſonge mems- 
mal (it is what Ireprehcnd in my fclf, 
that I have fo little to ſhew of what 
1 have obſerved or read, not having a 
Line in a Note-book taken our of any 
Author) our Age had otherwilc been 
not ſo mich benolding to the former, 
and why ſhould not ſuccceding times 
look to be as much obliged unto us; 
how had we underſtood the Wir and 
Glory of Rome, bur by Authors, and 
tt was no {mall part. of its feliciry 
and greatneſs to have both delcrib- 
ed by fo tamous Hitltorians as 7 ztss 
Liwvms and rhe reſt; on the other {idc., 
there hath been no Empire or State, 
that hath been {fo waly and advan- 
ragiou{ly repreſented ro the world, as 
ſuch, wiich have produced Pens a- 
ble co deſcribe their nity and 
ylory : as ti5 obſcrveable In the 
Turks, wio though bcholding to 
AMars for a mighty Empire , "have 

been leſs obliged to Mercury, efpeci- 
ally 1n not having produced one na- 
tive Writcr, who hath ſer forth rnc 
nriginal and progreſs of their monar- 
eÞy and orcarreſs, ſo that they are at 


this day beholding to the reſt of the 
world 


$250 

world for an account of themſelves, 
which though perhaps leſs partial, 
cannot be ſuppoled tro be more true, 
tncn if it had been delivered by Pens 
of tineir own. Cercainty of all mor- 
ral learning, Hiſtory 1s molt uſefu], 
jor it 15 tae knowledge of men, tines 
and buſineſs ; Marhemarticks may 
furniſh us wich demonſtration, Poe- 
try with the VVitof Ages paſt, or give 
us ſome light of cheir manners, fo 
it be. Satyr ; but nothing can make 
us fo morally knowing {and conle- 
quently ſo much to be elicemed, as 
the former, bcecaule it brings us back 
as It were to Itie with former mes 
and times, giving us the advantage Of Ot 
theirs and our own rogerher Ob- 
{ervations by way of Politicks are 
likewite very uſcful, if they arc 
grounded on Hiſtory that is Au- 
tt.entick, and of beſt eſteem, as we 
{ce 1n the excellent dilcourſles of 479- 
chiatel on lome of the Pecads of 
LIU). 

Next to the writins of good mat- 
ter, a gratious and cloquent Stile 13 to 
be endeavoured, it bcinz the Glaſs, 
in which is.to be difcer:. ed the Wrizers 
} 4 cnouthr+ 
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thoughts ; he that Pens obſcurely, 
is hardly worth the ſtudy of his Read- 
cr, who perhaps may want a Dictio- 
rary for his words : fome have thought 
to honour Antiquity by uting ſuch as 
were obſoleiv, as hath been done 
by our famous Spencer, and Others, 
though the times paſt are no more 
reſpected by an unneceffarycontinu- 
ing of _ words then 1t wee wore 
conſtantly the fame trimming to our 
Cloarths as the 4 did, - for 1C 13 not 
Speech, DUL things which render 4iil- 
quity venerable, belides rhe danger of 
expreſſing no Lanouage, if as Speicer 
made uſc ofC! 0aucers,welhould likewiſe 
wmirodace his ; 1t was excellently ob- 
{crved by our grear Bea, lobsſon, that 
the eldeſt of the preſent, and the new- 
ett of the pait Languaze 1s the beſt, 
wich rue enough of our reſpect 
70 antiquity, in point ot Spcech: and 
yer 1 judge it a far icls Error, where 


J check ac the read! No of a word, 


then where rhe 1ence is {o ditfculr or 
OVICUre, ti.at the meatiing may be 
diſputed, though fome have rhoughr, 
cy arc never "deep — EXCEPT 


tacy Oe 1c apprehenſion of the 
Reader 


. — 
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Reader ; whereſoever the ſence is 
cranted, the word ought to have a 
tavourable conſtruction , fince 1t 15 
mere judicious to argue the reaſon of 
an expreſſion, then the validity of ts 
delivery : an Author whoſe ſence is 
narrow and mean, though he be never 
fo grear a maſter of Language de- 
ſerves the loweſt contempr ; There 
are ſome who have raiſed Books 
ro great Bulks, by filling them with 
a vain ſound of Eloquence , when 
their matter hath not been conſt. 
derable enough ter a Sheer of Pa- 
per. In fhort, Writing ſhould 
reſemble our habits, not unfaſhion- 
able, morolſe or uncaſte, bur for our 
uſe proper and pleaiant, as on the 
other fide, when apparel'd too fan- 
raſtically and light, it ſhews but 
the Feathers of words, which are 
blown away by the ſmalleſt breath 
of an obſcrvant and Judicious 
Reader. 
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Of POE; Ye 


Oetry, Muſick and i _— have 
had a general I”, TI} HRAF 
of inconfiderable ute an ben it, 
elther as to pudlick.or priva (GC allairs, 
becauſe men will alwayes have a3 i- 
dulgence to things of Ornamont 2d 


Pleaſure, infomuch as it is gencra!ly 


objeted az a pariiczular Caaractcr of 


ill nature in ſuch, who have nor been 
delighred with them. 

Painting requires a Harmony tn 
proportion, as Mufick the excellency 
of Sounds, but Pociry mult have all 
theſe in the life and {weetnels of 
Words, which gives it a prerozatt.c 
and 5d above them : {ome have 
been ſo indulgent to che Muſe, as 
they have honouced Poe etry wit the 
name of Science, bur hardly ja{tih- 
able, notwithſtandins the hizhelt at- 
tributes can be given it : tit bcins {fo 


inconliderably princi pled, that all 


the Rules ic can pretend to, amount 
ro little more ten the qua: Aatitics of 
Syll20iCf, 
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Syllables, and Numbers 1n Verſe ; 
while its Conceptions and manner of 
their delivery, 15 without Limuation 
or Rules, and therefore not to be taught 
by a Lawrel!'d Doctor. It gleats much 
from Sciences, but gives -thetn no- 
thing of their own the fame way 
As Chym?'.: extract from Minerals 
and crc things, to make their vir- 
eues more retined xs to Poetry, 
this coni{tderation could not brt give 
it a great part #f that reveren<# 7d 
clteern which the wiſcit of the aa- 
tients have thought fic to allow tt, 
(as they did to 7.455, Orpnens, Huſe- 
7, and the like} in whom they joyn- 
ed the dignitics of the "Auſes and 
Preiſtnood togerher , converiing the 
devincſt of their Wir and Il:nagina- 
tions intoReligion, and its next beſt 
guide morallity, conceiving they conld 
nat do better then to contemplate 
(though by Fixion) what they could 
not otherwile bcautifie and admire z 
& ihews us,that when the Conceptions 
of men in former Ages, were moſt 
croſs, and barbarous, they were then 
beholding to the Muſes for a great 
part of their Ptery and Morallities of 

Shoe og S—eten — a 
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lite, which coming into the thoughts 
of men. bcfore the world was ac- 
quainred witiz the Schools or Leari- 
log (as 15 concluded by the molt know- 
ing 11 antiquity, ſince Poets were Jong 
precedent to Phyloſfophers and Arts) 
could not but give good advantage 
to Sctence, when it after came to be 
eſtabliſhed, whilſt men had been fo 
repared and cnlightned by the moſt 
rehned Conceptionz of thought ; 
which antiently gave to it ſome exce]- 
lence, above what it can now cha]- 
Teng, not only falling lowcr in Spi- 
rlt, but further degenerating, by en- 
ticling to the Muſes the Ribaldry and 
Scurrilitics of mens Conceptions, too 
much practiſed in ourtimes ; as it the 
Mules might now lawfully be diveſt- 
ed of the Ornaments and Embroide- 
ries of imagination, they liad ſo long 
wore as their glory : 1t is ſome won- 
der that the ingenuous and worthy 
ihould ſubmit ro implore them on to 
mean and dithonourable accounts ; ris 
rue, fuch may put the Mutes a lir- 
tle out of countenance, but it lyeth 
Not 1n their power to at -rogate tota]- 
ly their worth, I dc aut find any 
on  FYy "9 hive 
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thing more to be admired, then the 
long elteem and practice of Poetry, 
not only as it 1s of ſmall neccflity, 
but as there 1s {o lictle ever writ, which 
hatch becn allowed to be good (as an 
incouragement to others) by ſuch as 
undertake to cenſure ; Poets may de- 
light themſelves with their raprures, 
bur are like to pleaſe the world leſs 
then all other Wricrs , there be- 
ivg nothing fo much diſputed, as that 
kind of Vit, and perhaps doth more 
admic it, becauſe 1t conſiſts in little 
more, ric a Crittciſme of words 
Beſides thele diſcouragements, Poets 
axe {clgome received into the good 0- 
pinion of ſober and diſcreet perſons , 
becauſe their ingenuities are judged 
to be t00 extravagant and airy for pri 
dence to fix with z as we ſce Ships, 
that arc more to be valued for their 
Trimming and Sails, then for rheir 
burthen, and freight, which cannor 
bur give its Profeſſors ſome diſrepyte, 
as to private and publick affairs : yet 
if duely conſidered, Poets may put 
1n-thelr claims with others, if not ad- 
mirted to {ſome preheminence above 
them, becauſe ſuch as are _ ro 

caUs 
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beautifie and cxalr Nature by fixion, 
camwt be ignorant of the ſollidity of 
rruth, as in very many of tnem we find, 
chings of no {ma} importance, in refe. 
rence tO policy, and cumane SOCiety, or 
whatſoever 15 inſtruciveuntorhe ex- 
cellency of manners. : :11S conſideration 
induced Auguſtus Caſur to tavour YVirgel 
& Horace, not only as molt renowned in 
Poetry, but as having otherwiſe abi- 
lities fit ro ſerve theattairs of ſo grear 
an Empcrour. 

As tothe genius of Poetry in gene- 
ral {ſince we ſhall not here diſcourte 
of all its perticular kinds ) it doch ng 
way appcar fo acceptable, as when 
thigs arc dclivercd in imitation of 
nature, yctſo , as they are remote , 
and natural together, like what we 
ſpeak and yet above it 1n ſpirit , 
whencc firſt it received a repute a-» 
mongit the Ancichts, and gave Po- 
ets divine Hoi:ours, az was done to 
Orphews, and ocbers; cherefore pro- 
verbial, and common-place wit, 1s 
not to hop: pro:eftion from the Mu- 
fes, becauſe it depreſics their great- 
neſs, ana Majeſty , which conſiſt in a 


diſtant imilitzde of ſpeech, rather 


then 
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then what is mcan and common: A 
Diamond 15 but a ſtone though never 
ſo much poluhed , yet not {ocheap, 
and cafily found asa flint , or peble : 
LV hence 1t tf, that ſuch asare called 
Criiicks, willever have ſome quarrel 
to Pocfte, becauſe there was never any 
writ fo plainly intclligtble, or in ma» 
ny things ſence, 1f nor a little al- 
lowed rte benefit of FYetaphor , and 
Nperbole, there being no tmall dif- 
nculiy ro expreſs any remorteneſs of 
thouZit, to, that it ſhall ſquare with 
a low community of Reaſon, and 
Words , which if rightly conſide-- 
red, would reconcile a great part of 
unnecc{lary, and irivolous Criticifmes., 
I remember Yzrg/1 hath this expreſſion 
in his third Book of his Georgrches, 
Furit mugitibus athey z which ſeyere] 

cxamined, 1s not intelligible, or poſ- 
liblez; his meaning was to expreſs 
(by a tar fetch't Hyperbole) what had 
been roo meanly expreſſed in a ftrict 
ſ1gnification ; as if he had only ſaid, 
the Bull lows, which he there ſpeaks if 
ir had ſignified no more, then what 
is vulgarly known; bur in ſaying , 
that the Skye'did thus, or at leaſt A” 

| E 
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ed to do that, which the others did, 
advances the'torce of the caule,, by 
ſuppolition of a more extraordinary 
efte&t : and thus in many Caſes, th 
truth of things receive no {mall em- 
belliſhments and glory, though de. 
livered with the fixion, and hyperbole 
of Poets. But caough of theſe trifles, 
which 1 beleive rhere arc not many 
of my Readcrs, will judge worth 

controyerting. | 
As for Poetry in general (if I 
might adviſe) I would not Councel 


any (chough never ſo ingenuous) ro 


beſtow more of their co:emplarion 
on the Muſes, then what tends to 
diverſion of time, and recreation , 
{1nce tis odds, they proveſuch froward 
Miſtrefles who (though ſerved with ne- 
ver fo preat devotion,) will give him, 
many peeviſh neglects, thathe may 
well repent his courtſhip, or judge 
them not worth the trouble of ad- 
miring, 


of 
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* Of Love and leglouſie, 


Ove hath ſo much the command 

of our paſſion, thar it plays the 

Tirant wich us, as it pleaſerh,hav- 
ing too much of heat and fevour to 
be kept within the Jimits of a due 
temper, every Lover hath ſomething 
- of the Romance 1n him, for he will 
be ſur io value the obje& of his af- 
ic&ion, by ſome extravagance or O- 
thers there 1s nox a word of look bur 
mult be judged above its value, fo 
thar of all perſons, Lovers may be 
concluded molt impertinen:ly vain glo-. 
rions : there are no inſtructions pre- 
yalent encugh to Tutor Nature, or 
o1ve Love ſuch a decorum, as becomes 
men and morallity ; we fimpathize 
!'o much with the Creatures we com- 
mand, that we praQtice it as 1mper.. 
feqtly as they, and therefore it is wet} 
== << Virgil by an univerſal. 
UC, : 


ry O03 
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Omne adeo! genus in Terris hominumg; 


(ferarumg; 

Et genm gquoreum, pecudes, pifteq; 
(volucres, 

In furias ignemqs ruunt : amor om- 
(pibu 1dem. 


For as Love is the glory and de- 
light of Nature, fo it is the defor- 
muy of it; there is not!.ing in which 
men are more redicalous and exor- 
birant, or go more backward with 
manhood, then when this affection 
too powertully ſwayes ; which of all 
other admits the greateſt mixture and 
prevalency of the Sences : the beſk 
attribute and good fortune of this paſ- 
fion is, to have a Title mcrc quainr 
and delicate, then what the Act doth 
expreſs or deſerve, which would 0- 
therwiſe have likewiſe a courſe name : 
as it falls underthe notion of Freind- 
ſhip, it is great, but as it tends to 
fomerhing more 1n the enjoyments and 
delights of Concupiicence, munch leſs ; 
tince that part of 1t, which conſiſts in 
iruition, 1s not only exerciſed by the 
molt barbarous of men, but the moſi 
lt- 
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inconſiderable of Creatures 5 and 
rherefore impoſlible'the virtues of love, 
ſhould be ſo common as ics vices : 

Ore would wonder confidering 
ſome excellencies in this paſſion, thar 
ir ſhould beas ealily alaid,as our com- 
mon Appetires of drouth, hunger and 
the like, inſfomuch that Fruition of 
rhe object (inſtead of nouriſhing the 
deſire) produces Saciety, as is too of- 
ten manifeſt, and not ſeldome the 
Difcaſe of Wedlock, 

Of all rhe Diſtempers of Love, 
thcre 15 not any more Inconvenient 
and vexatious then Jealouſic, and in- 
dced itspreateſt Imbicilliry;tor then tis 
rather a Diſcaſe & Veakneſs,then of a 
temperature manly and becomming a 
worthy afftetion : fomeare naturall 
ſutpitious,and conſequently willbe Jea- 
lous, though it be far from bging any 
propriety of Love, ſince to diſtruſt, and 
at the ſame time to be ſuppoled to af- 
te, is hard to underſtand ; beſides in 
the moſt favourable underſianding, 
the beſt attribure that can be given 
it, 1s, to call ir Love too much a+ 
wake. | 
There arc few of this Complexion, 
” 2 — bur 
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but think Love hath ſo many avenues 
and wayes of making his aproaches, 
8s they judge they can never have {c- 
curity enough, where they mittruſt ; 
for ſuch will conceive this paſſion ro 
be rhe moſt egregious Theit of all 
others, and can paſs down a Chim- 
ney, while the other doth uſually 
break through Doors and Windows; 
to which purpoſe, I knew a Gentleman 
(chough otherwiſe Uxurious cnvugh) 
who would occaſionally diſcourſc, 
that men of this remper., will have 
their difſatisfactions and Pi;renfies, 
though they judge it no otlicr then a 
prudent and favourao'e conceri for 
themlielves and Wives : Ard yer there 
1s ſo much to bclaid ro tic prejudice 
of this paſſion in gencral ciiat none are 
more jcalou:, then ſuch who have had 
their failings inthe ſame kind, 

I never thought Jcaloutic had ſo 
much of Nature 1n it , or that any 
Creature had been ſo unhappy as 
man, 11 being tubje& to this pailion, 
and the inconventencies attending 1t, 
till I read the ſtory of a Shepperd (it 
true) wno belng in love with a ſhee 
Goar, had his Brains beaten: out by 

her 
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her Buck : As it is no diicommett- 
daiion to virtue, to have been affaul- 
ted, when it gives the repulſe, 10 on 
the other ſide, there are tew who 
arc{o gentle, and unconcern'd in it}cir 
aficftions, as not to reſent the ctt- 
cumftance conducing to the atrempr z 
tor though virtue is a ſtrong hold, 1x 
is not alwayes impregnable, wee ice 
the continued force ot a long Seidge, 
hain at lait won the ſtrongett For- 
trelics and Cities, 

Aſountain in his Effayes, makes 2 
queltton , whetkcr the Exploits and 
Aict.civcements of q4/exanzer the great, 
or 7a«liw Cefar , exceed rhe virtuous 
rc{0]tition of a beantious YOUg WO- 
man, cxpoled ro the reſtleſs Sollict- 
rations and Courtſhip of men, and 
I think it ts no ſmall glory to that 
Sex, in being fo often Conquerefles : 
T5 @ great providence to ſuch men 
who are conjugally united, when 
they are not mnneceſfarily inquilitive 
Into the fſccrers of the Bed > fince it 
the greater part of men were ſo inc}in- 
ed, the World wonld be much un- 
h ppier then it is, there being few, 
who would not cicher find cauſc , or 
Y take 
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take occaſion ro be Jealous z and 
doubtleſs ir is no ſmall difficulty ſo 
to continue and poiſe the affcctions 
of both Sexes, that they ſhall nor in- 
Cline to a defc& or exceſs of paſſion, 
jor what is there more rarcly found, 
then ſuch Charaters of Love and 
marriage, as have virtue and ingenu- 
ity enough to hold up their parts, Un- | 
ul they conclude. 

Though the excellency and pcr- 
{e&ton of Love, conſiſt in Union, we 
ſhall find ir to be more Ethical, then 
Natural, fince our Souls have too 
much Tincture of cur Senccs, 10 make 
it practicable, Et mentem dear: pſa 
vents, What then are the ditiicul- 
ties that virtue muſt incounter, when 
lt 15 required tro be fo ſpiritual not 
only in withſtanding all the aljure- 
ments of Vice, but even the great and 
more reliſtlels power of Nature 
mult be deyclted and ſubdued by tt. 
To conclude, there are many mcn 
fulpect more then they need, as there 
are others leſs apprehenſive, or judge 
It prudence to ſeem unconcerned, leaft 
they ſhould acknowledge the diſho- 
nour , or be before hand witn the 
| a - þ 
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world, incalling themſelves Cuckolds, 
rather chufing to be ſo wiſe, as not 
10 ſeem to beleive what perhaps they 
rcaily know or poſſibly cannot help ; 
for my part, (if it were my Caſe ) 
] would rather embrace the judge- 
ment of the latter, then Le over 
wiſc or impcriunently cautious with 
tlic former. 


Of Courts and Princess 


S$ Courts have much ro do with 
the world, ſo they have no ſmall 
concera wittin themſelves, in order 
to the management of their affairs, 
which as they are of the greateſt 
magnitude, ſo there is required per- 
ſons of no leſs accompliſhments, to 
ciſcharge the duties of their Princes 
and themſelves : this hath been al. 
wayes the vain expectation of ſuch as 
are governed, becauſe they know not 
where otherwiſe to lay the blame of 
miſcarriages, as if they dtd require 
that Princes and their Miniſters , 
ſhould be more then kumane 5 nn 
toreſeeing and providing agalaft all. 

Es k KS 10- 
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inconveniencies , times Cr men cat 
produce : TI do not find (notwirh- 
itanding all the ſubtle inſtructions 
which Machavel aid the reft have gt- 
vcn to Princes) that they need not 
be beholdiicn io times and fortune 
for ſome pai: 0: their {ciicities: Tis 
true the Charatices of Frinces, ought 
tO be advance. il point Of -citcem , 
becauſe rhe reputation cf tit;  per- 
1008S gc hoaour i tiiulr govern unts, 
bur they will lardiy be bel. fo fa- 
cred in their Texts, az to admit of 
no Apocrypha, for we find that mix- 
rure 1n the molt holy and pericct of 
thoughts, and thereiore mult be in» 
cident to men howſocver digniticd. 
I have wondered why ſome of our un- 
fortunate Princes have been thought 
leſs wiie, then otters, who have been 
favour'd with all the advantages thcir 
own merits and fortune could com- 
pleat ; fince perhaps ic hath bcen 
more great and magnanimons in ſome 
(though ruinc:1 by the attempt ) to 
oppoſe the torwardneſs of th<ir fates, 
by hazarding their peril and adverſity, 
then i hath been the glory of others 
to purſue the gentle yeildings of for- 
= tune } 
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tute : Hannibal and Powpey though 
overcame, have not an Infcriour Ie- 
pute to Scrpro and Caeſar rtough Con- 
quered by them : who can beleive 
our Hezry the 2d. and Richard the 
24. or our late King Charles, leſs 
prudent and valiant (though more 
unfortunatc) then many of our Kings, 
the latter of whom purchaſed im- 
mortal Honoutr, not only as he was 
forcibly deprived of his Soveraign- 
ty, but in his captivity, and more 
ignominious mannerof death: How 
many Princes with their greateſt 
Actions ſhall be forgotten, in the 
Compariſon of the ever living glory of 
his name and ſufferings, nay which 
of them all upon a que confidera- 
tiou would not obliterate the Fame 
of rhcir renown and conqueſts, to have 
been the only Soveraign of ſuch a 
Pen and Book, that will for ever 
record him the moſt excellent of 
Men, and Princes, it being a far leſs 
magnanimiry in Ceſar to write his 
conqueſts, rhen it was in this King 
to enable his Pen by his aftliions. 
Nor is it avoidable 1n the condition 
of Princes ro be more ſecurely wiſe 
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in point of ſafery, then the times 
they have to deal with, will admi,, 
the ableſt of Pilots, may be drown'd 
in a Storm : there 15 no government 
can be ſo well defended, bur the Tor- 
rent of popular.rage may ſome time 
or other oreflow, and deface it 5 bur 
theſe are inconveniencies that ſtand 
more on the right hand of Princes, 
or withour their circles ; ir ſeldome 
happening that Princes are ſo weak 
. or unfortunate as to ſuffer a depriva- 
' tion of their Majeſty, or thar Sub- 
jegs appear ſo malicious and indit- 
creer as to endeavour the ſubverſion 
of rhe State, and ruine of their 
| _ as I beleive the example of 
our late times, was not more unfor- 
runate, then ſingular 1n that kind : 
Bur there are others more contiguous 
to their perſons, and within their 
Doors, ſach as are faQious in their 
Courts and Counſels, and theſe nor 
only have been} , bur ever will be , 
where there are Princes , to 
whom their advantages and glories 
give no {mall invitation ; Flies are 
never more buſte, then where the 
Sun ſhines warmeſt ; though - 
d- 
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favours of Princes are diffuſive and 
many, they ſeldome are ſo nume. 
rous to fulfill the defires of all 
dependances , from whence ariſe 
Emulations and conſ{cquently factt- 
one. 

In point of Counfel it ſignifies no 
great damage to the Throne, becauſe 
a compliance in judgement, would 
not i2 many Calcs diſcover, what 
an oppoſite diſcuſlion might manifeſt ; 
Beſides a Prince would loſe the ad-= 
vantage of ſcleing what is moſt uſe. 
tul ro inform him, from their ſeve- 
ral opinions, and where b«!} i fix 
his own, There is noching more 
requiſite to a Prince, then to be able 
to give a right judgement of his Mt- 
niſters, for 1in that Caſe he will go 
neer to be beforehand with their Coun- 
iels, Machavel gives this general rule, 
that jf the Counſel of the Miniſter 
be at any time mixed, with what 
conduces more to his private advan- 
rage then to the publick in his Prince, 
he 15 to be held ſuſpe&ted, and dan- 
gerous 3 an Apothegme not unwor- 
thy the obſervation of Kings. There 
are orher attempts in Miniſters of a 
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more tnveterate and danzerous con- 
ſequence which are when they ſeem 
ro Act for the State, but rcally de.. 
gn acainſt ir, in order to their ad- 
vantage and intcreſt, by ſome intended 
alteration, which miſchevous ingratt- 
rude was too deploreablc in theCounlcls 
of our Jate excellent King, the cffcets 
oft whoſe prudence was undermined 
by the weakneis and diſhoneſttes ot 
others, which gave him ſoon after 
the deferved reputation of being wil- 
eſt,when alone, I bave ofcen admir'd 
to obſerve with what an cxtraordi- 
nary Eye, men have beheld the Coun- 
fels and Actions of Princes as if they 
had expected an infallability in et- 
ther , or that the Tile of facred 
took from them the Errors of men, 
when it duly weighed, their affairs 
have very often as ordinary a conduct, 
as thoſe of their Subject; ; and. why 
ſhould it be otherwiſe expected (or 
not worſe) ſince they have not on- 
ly to deal with mcn, bur more 
then ordinary ditficulties to imploy 
their abllicies: our private fami- 
lies though conſiſting of a few fer- 
vams, wlll have their lictle intregues, 
, * OY IATROs "as 
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factions and diſhoneſties ; how then 
is it tobe looked for, that the Courts 
of Kings, which have fo. many preva- 
Jent . remptations both of Rickes and 
Honour, ſhould be free from theſe in- 
conveniencies there being nothing 
more difficult then to continue a true 
Stare of healrh in Courts, (ſo grear 
a part of the body Politick) where 
mcn ſurtct on the exceſſes of caſe and 
favour, or concetve themſelves 1n- 
jurcd 11 point of neglect, 

But above all- diitcmpers incident 
to Soceraign power, there 15 none 
more prejudicial, then whena Prince 
i: compclicd cr conceives tt neceſlary 
ro gratifie factions of oppoſite prin-= 
ciples to his government ( as 1 or 
car Cur times thcre are not a few 
cxamples) for then he doth as 1t were 
truck under them, and gives occation 
ro Factions to aſpire, who will be 
ſure to give him enough of their di- 
ſturbance, ſo ir be hopetul ro con- 
clude with their greater advantage, 
and intereſt in himſelf, beſides it 
diſobliges ſuch as are truly loya?, 
when they perceive it {ignifies lit- 
tle, or that they are capable of 
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no advantages above the diſaffect- 
ed, in being ſo; This 1s ſuch a 
midle way , as Tacttw judiciouſly 
calls that, which (Nec amzcos parat, 
nee tuimicos toilit ) nelther be. 
gets Fretnds, nor ſecures Enemies : 
but whether ic be a principle ſuita- 
ble ro juſtice and honeſty, or only to be 
uſed as an expedient proper to ſome 
times, Princes are beſt able to judge : 
but let things go as they pleaſe, e- 
very honeſt and ſober man ſhall have 
occaſion enouzh to be obliged, where 
Fe 154 ſubject, wio will find ttis no 
{mall felicuy, nor only to enjoy what 
he doth, but that he 15 not made 
worle : co which purpoſe I cannot 
pick ſo many ill men out of the Cata- 
logue of Kings, as before I read Hi- 
ſtory, I had reaſon to expec, not- 
withſtanding the temptations of pows- 
er by Ambition, Luxury, Avarice,and 
the like, on the otherfide I obſcrved 
all theſe to be more frequently the 
enormities and frailties of common 
perſons which made me not a little 
thank providence for the choice of ſuch 
appointed over us, 
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Of Miracles. 


E that denies a Miraculous pow. 

A cr, hath the wonders of Na- 
cure, and Providence, withal] 

the Supernatural proceedings of both, 
to confuce , which are actually andin 
themſelves ſo many Miracles : Take 
the whole circumference of the world, 
there is nothing to be found , thar 
comes within the circle of Reaſon x 
ttcre 15 not a Line to be drawn from 
that Center, to any part circumſcrib. 
ed by the other, ſo much extraordi- 
nary, and aboveit ; a man ſhall aſſoon 
tind a propoſition in Euclide, for rhe 
being of rhe world (becauſe perhaps 
its form 15 circular) as to prove tits pro- 
duction or contituation from any A& 
or demonſtration of Reaſon ; 1f the 
efte& is Miraculous, we may well 
conclude the cauſe to be ſuch , with- 
out farther trouble of Logick ; I 
thank Heaven that I cannot look up- 
ward, without a due aſtoniſhment, an 
that 
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that I am obliged to providence for 
being my Tutor, without taking its Do- 
&rine on the ſecond hand, though 
trom any Society of men that conclude 
themſelves rne devineſi of Teachers : 
there 15 ſo much wonder annexcd tocach 
mans individual being that cvery one 
15a Miracle to himſelf; not one of us 1s 
able to give an account how we or 
any other Crcature came into thc 
World, whethicr from individuals 
created: at firſt ( as the Scripture 
hath it) or from multicude of An- 
celtors diſcharged by the Bowe!s ot 
Nature, whence the Farth came to 
be pcopled with men and replenith- 
cd with other inferiour Animals, 
though their univerſal Creation is 
more reaſonable ro ſuppoſe, becauſe 
we do not ſee any like examples in 
Nature, which rather continues then 
produces the beginnings of things x 
not only gur ſelves, but all other 
things that have a ſubſiſtence in the 
World, are Miracles, I fee no- 
thing in Herbs Trees or Plants, that 
] do not as much admire in pont of 

rovidence, as I do at what I be-. 


101d in the Stars, nor do I judge it 
leſs 
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Icſs wandcriu), that the firſt are-pro- 
duced ſo familitarly for our own u-: 
ics, then that others ſhould continue” 


1p! chat number and order, in which 


ave been ſo Jong obſcrved, it being 


*nolcls a providence, that we have- 


them with the Spring and Summer, 
then to behold the glory of the others 
(without alteration) ſo many Periods 
of time ; . bur theſe are the worlds 
cicry-dayes-fupcrnaturals, there are 
othcrs which have ſtrong parties for 
them , and no leſs then the ſeveral 
Ecligions of the world to vouch for 
ticm, and yet no vitible Teſtimony 
irom providence and the works ef 
Nature (and therefore far more que- 
{tiocable) it muſt needs provoke the 
imilc of a judicious man to obſerve 
with what confidence the world 15 
impoicd on by the Fanatick beleits 
of men ; Ve Chriſtians haie nor a 
greater Catalogue. of Miraculous Te- 
itmonials of Faith, to confirm us, 
then are found in the zewiſh Talmude, 
the Alcoran of Mahomet and the like; 
the reputation of doing Miracles, hath 
ever been the decay 'of moſt Religi- 

flow none contra ud- 
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turan,but preter ratwam,thoughTjudge 
The diſtinction lame and impertect, 
tor what is beſides thc courle of Na-. 
ture, muſt be againſt it; whatſoever | 
1s a Miracle mult put fue abſurdity 
on Nature ; I cannot bur allow it as 
miraculous ro make two individuals 
in all things, the ſame in fcur, as 
the Creation of the VV'crild from no- 
thing, becauſe it alicrs ul.c capacity 
of Nature, though ſo much of thc 
matter were preexiſtcnt,belides it aorh 
comtracltdt and oppolc tl.c general or- 
der of Providence, (which is thc far 
greater miracle) by inroductong Of a 
leſs in ſome one particular, and is the 
main quettion in point of poſhbility ; 
wheretore I cannot ſufficiently admire 
the miracle of the Lovcs and Fiſhes, 
by which our Saviour entcrtained ſo 
great a multitude , but whether by 
enlarging of their ſubſtances, or et- 
tected by a new Creation of Parts, 
1 hold it remeriry ro determine z the 
like may be {aid of converting Wa- 
cr into Wine , the reſtoring of life 
tO Lazarus : all which to reaſon are 
equally miraculous, - becauſe the alte- 


ration of that Element was as grea 
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a miracle as the giving Of Life, af- 
ter its privation'by the At of death. 
Curiftians arc obliged to beleive theſe, 
becauſc they have rhe Authority of 
Faich tor tt.cir warrant, but ſhould 
therefore check themſclves in being 
too credulous of oti.crs : how many 
impoſtures aic allowed for Miracles, 
by ignorance er miſtake of the pro-= 
ccedings in Nature > dO We Nocatiri- 
bute ro Charms, ro Witchcrairts a 
ſ{upcrnatural power 2 I would fain 
know, if the bcereaving one of his 
{igit, by anv kind of ftacination, be 
not as much a Miracle, as the reſtor- 
ing of it by any mcans .or power : 
there 15 a natural Magick which con- 
ſilts in the ſecrec Operations of cauſes, 
though appearing no leſs then mira- 
caicus to us, becauſe we arc nor able 
to apprehend them : I have known 
one whoſe Eycs have been immediate- 
ly fore, by behoJding of anothers, which 
wereſo,and if the Eycscanthus preju- 
dice one another, why may not like- 
wiſe the reſt of .che Sences have occult- 
ly either good or bad eficts uponeach 
other, as was attribued latcly to : 
perſon call'd the Stroaker here in 
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London ; but I find that Folly, Ma- 
lice, or Revenge, are a good part of 
the proots of VVitchcratt, the world 
being apt cnough Ito beleive woric of 
one another, then periiaps 11Cs in tHicir 
power to be. 

I cannot but worder that fo learned 
a man as Plutarch, ihou!ld attribute the 
Ceſjation of the Oracle of Delphos, 
ro the accidental al.cration of the 
Air and Vapours, 1n the place where 
the Oracle was delivered by the Preitt- 
es, and yet ailow it to have been 
devine and Mmiracuous, as it a fuper- 
natural eff. could depend upon a 
natural Caule , a redicuicus Con- 
ccption , ia ſo ercat a Phyloſo- 
pher : 1 remember Lea lcoftingly 
inakes a queſtion, whv the Gods 
were ſaid wo, have {0 many Children 
11 tormer timcs, and none 10 his days, 
the !like may be 11 {ome ſort ſaid of 
Miracles, whicn have ever a greater 
repute from the Paſt then preſent 
Age: fo tor ougnt Plutarch knew, 
tht Oracle never was,othcr then an 1m- 
poiture, which cealed before his rtme. 
Some there are, who' will grant but 
one Miracle, which is the Wore 

all 
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and its beins, by which large demon- 
ſtracion of a ſnpernacural cauſe, they 
denyall other as neither necettary, or 
poſſible, tor fay they, Ut thLETE DE TC- 
quired a demonſtration of 2 devine 
power or providence, it 15 manifet- 
ly given inthe order and being of the 
univerſe, it there be demanded 2ny 283 
ordcr to any particular propoſition of 
Religton, they will look ro find it 1 
that mighty yolnme, or conclude tt 
to be detetive 3 whence it may be 
asked by way of Overe , how Man- 
kind came to be more forward in the 
atreſtation and reception of Miracics 
in alt kind;, then was nece{ary for 
abvy Religion ro acknowledge, Be- 
caule tt cannor be dented bur the 
greateſt are paſicd already, in the 
being and rheorder of the univerſe, 
!o that whether rhe hand of Provt- 
dence hath obliged ir felt by this 
great Maſter-peice of the Worid , 
tw A farther or no; we have tut. 
cient affurance - that 213} ſubſequent 
Miracles, are not only granted by i.e 
Sreatett Zealors of thetr bcictf,” to 
te very often fuppofiricions and fafc, 
or {c}dome pretended to have rea? y 
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been, but much intcriour 13 point ot 
Evidence to the former, _— 
ver they were ſuppol'd : L could ha; 

been well content (1f Providence had 
thought fit) that my reaſon had been 
able” to have gone along with my 
Faich, and that I mtghr not 1n any 
thing contradict my being a man, 11 
compliance wo my Creed, bur I do 
not find it the good pleaſure of Hea- 
ven, that it ſhould be ſo, lam there. 
fore obliged ro cxpecl reaſon {rom 
having to do with my beleif; I 
find 1 have Faith and 'Humilicy Co 
nough io aflent ro many more Mi- 

racles, then are within the Funda- 
mental Catalogue of our Religion, 
though I could with I bad nor been 
neceſlitated to pin ſo many on my 
Creed, without being a VVitncſs 
ro one , 13 order to my own c01- 


 viction 5 As St, Auguſirze made it 


h1s wiſh , to have been contem- 
porary with the glory of Rom, fo 
1 could have been willtns ro have 
lived in the primitive time of Chri- 
fitanity that I might have been 1n- 
Rructed from 1ts {rt {upernatural E- 
vidences : bur Aacigion in this Cale, 

i5 
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is like anitent- Cuſtomes , for which 
men dq not (after long uſage) give 
a reaſon-.of thcir reverence and clieem, 
becauſe it is {uppoſcd.acknowledged, 
by the introducing ''of. the ulage; fo 
the conttnued: reception :of' our beleif 
forbids our farther curiohty : ; to..be 
plain, . he that doth-not: in, thts. Ag 
beleive. without a, Miracle , mult 
have but a weak Faith, ' ince it will 
be hard for lum to find. one to cor- 
frm him. . ” 20 


Of Spirits and Phantaſmes. 


Diicreet man would aftoen 
build his beleif on the Fictions 
of the Poers, the Alcorar of 

Mahomet, as to ſubmir his credence 
ro Enthuiiaſmes of Spirits, ſince if _ 
rightly conlidered, men take upon 
them to grant that which they have 
no poſſibility ro know ; one may al- 
ſoon comprehend all the obſcure 
L 4 things 
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things in Nature , ' as what is- the 
manner of exiſtency of :Spirits, for 
want of which,. the, Schoolls: have 
been forced.to Coyn a Definition for 
cfrem, intearming them Subſtantie 1n- 
corporee,' but withour betng -- able to 
comprehend. :whar an incorporeal ſub- 
fance 1s, nor con{idering, that there 
15'no ſmall. comradidtion in defining 
them to be ſubſtances, and yer with- 
ou: Bodies; tis as poſſible ro have 
a notion of a vacuity, as to conceive 
rhe exi{tence of any thing withour bo- 
dy - it che World had any {uch 
thing 11 being, *cwere poſſible to make 
fome reconcilement with Nature in 
the ſuppoſition, but we find noting 
in her works, that can be called 1n- 
corporeal ; Our Savtours definttton 
of a Spirit, dotit rather {tience then 
authoriſe the Schoolls in theirs : he 
only reſolves his Apoſtles negarively, 
.. Thar a Spirit had nor Fleſh and Bones, 
as he had, but gtves no aurhority to 
oo farcher, or athrms they were not 
corporeal , though he well knew, 
that the Jews had their Sadduces, 
who denicd the being of Angels or 


Spirits, 
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That Spirits have a proper exiſtence, 
is a_concef{ation of many eminent 
Doors, to which purpoſe 9er in 
his Preſtia:is demonuum, glves you their 
whole Gencalozie at large, as alfo 
how they can converſe with men by 
articulating Voices, nay tells us not a 
few of thetr Pranks, by way of car- 
nal copulation with both Sexes ; Car- 
dan comes likewiſe to matter -of fa&t 
and- gives an” acccount of Aerial and 
Terreitial Spirits, and how a Prede- 
ceſlor of his had an Aerial familiar 
at his devotion, that made him a Re- 
latton of their place and natures, and 
how they lived and died., as men 
do, but that they continued much 
| longer, which was the leaſt admira- 
| tion (granting the reſt ro be true) 'be- 
caule the purity of their Efſence , 
| mtght well imply a duration 'far ex- 
ceeding the lives of men ; bur.let this 
| pats as the Romantick part of Spirits, 
and Demonology ; and yet I do not 
jee, how this Dodrine could have 
been introduced, had it not been (tn 
a high degree) ſupported by fixtion, 
lince there is ſo little reſtimony either 
devine, or humane, which gives us 

pe 
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a ſufficient demonſtration of theirbe- 
w2 ; though I find ir as difficulr ro 
intorm my ſelf of the being of Air, 
of Light, of Srars, and whatſoever 
is of fo refin'd and excellent a ſubli- 
ſenceas theſe, (norwirhſtanding I al- 
low them all the Eſſentials of Badies) 
as I do to fatisfie my ſelf, what is an 
incorporeal ſubſtance; wherefore me- 
thinks thar nicety mighe well be wa- 
ved by them wichour putting ſo much 
abſurdity oo Reaſon, and Nature, ſince 
It is poſitble ro conceive a Body of 
{o refined and excellent a being, that 
it may f{yit in good parc with their 
definitton of a Spiric, ro which pur- 
poſe, I remember an ingenuous ex- 

on 18 a late Author, who affirms, 
that if light conld be ſuppoſed tnvi- 
fible, ic might be called a Spirir, and 
yet I ſuppoſe wichour doubting whe- 
ther Light be a Body or no. 

My Reaſon doth not more ſtagger 
ar any. part of the Doctrine of $Spi- 
rTtts, then that I aw 2 ly well ac- 
quainted with or 2471 Soul (which 
lam taught is : Spirich as to define 
what 1c ts, nor am I able to {iJence 
my admiration, it that be granted, 
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how an Incorporeal can Operate on 
a corporeal, cr partake of any paiſion 
with ir, wicretore I do not beleive 
I prejudice my Faith, if I allow what 
actusics my Body, and is calld my 
Soul iv be lik: wiſe a Body, - though 
the moſt cxcc:icnt part of my Com- 
polition z in like manner 1 do not 
ice tow any mans optnion deſerves the 
rc: 2ach of Tmpiety, or Atheiſme, 
rho br denies the immortality 
of ic Soul, from any ſpiritual pre- 
£:1itencc; it could have before joyn- 
ed to the Body ; becauſe it is equal- 
ly within the power of omniporence, 
ro make ir eternal, 'wherher 1t be ſg, 
(in it {eif) or.no, a Conception douht- 
le{s-more regfſorable then; the ther, 
which implies it ro be ' not only of 
a Spiritua), and different Eflence, but 
capable ro receive the impreſſion of 
paſſions, and Defects, incident tqthe 
body, to which purpoſe the Philole- 
phicall Poet Lucretzus hath 1t thus, 
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Onppe etenim moriale gterno junge- 
(re; © una 

Confentire, putare, & fungi mutug 
EI. (poſſe, 

Deſipereetf;, Qnidenim atruerſins ofſe 
(pntandum eff, 

Ant: magts inter fe disjunfium difcre- 
(pttanſy; 

Onam mortals quod eff, rmmorial: atqs 
ene (perenxz 
Tunfunt iz contilio fevas tollerare 
PAT (proces, 


There rs no Dottrine doth fo much un- 
principle nature, (were nor our Faiths 
fixtto beleive ic) as this of the immor. 
cality of che Soul, whereforc it ought ro 
be more ſparingly treated,fince we can- 
not but obſerve our fubliſtencies to 
depenid on ſuch elementary compoſli- 
tions, as we behold in Planes, and 
Animals,” which as they exiſt from 
2 duc temperament of thefe, fo we 
live and die, like them, as theſe ma- 
'tertals periſh , and decay in us : we 
have excellenctes above ther, bur 
ſubje& ro generation, and corruption, 
as much as they ; we cannot prove 
" Our 
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our 1mmortallity by any vertues in our 
Nature, as being men ; to conclude 
theretore an Etcrnity annexed to our 
Souls otherwiſe then by a particular 
diſpenſation from above, (as is al- 
. ready expreſled, ) 15 roo like det- 
fying our ſelves, by ſuppoſirg what 
is of a devine Nature, to partake the 
diſorders & corruptions of ours, where= 
fore 1t Lchoves us to acquics on pro- 
vidcence, ior what ſhall be cur future 
condition, as bcing moſt ſuitable ro 
Reaſon, and the humility of Faith. 
There was never any Religion, but 
11 ſome: kind or othcr, aſlcrted not 
only the being of Spirits, bur their 
viſible appearance unto men, (whe- 
ther by ſuch Bugs to awe the Con- 
{cience, and fo conſequently the ſu- 
perſtition of them, made the advan- 
rage of ſuch as firſt deſigned the ſe- 
veral Impoſtures; ) thus the antients 
called the Ghoſts of ſuch as were 
departed, ares, ſometimes their #m- 
bre, a5 we rtcad in Yiretl, 


Me 
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* Me patris Anchiſe, quoties haments- 
(ou Umbtrt, 

Nox operit Terras, quoties Aſtra zgnea 
: (ſurount, 

Admonet in fomnuts, & turbida ter- 

ret 1mags © 


But whether to be raiſed by Sorce- 
ry, or Conjuration, according to the 
Doctrine of the Jews and Cyhriftians 
and moſt othcr perſwaitons at this 
day acknowledge, ts hard ro dcuter- 
mine, fince the greatelt part of rhe 
Magick of-the antitents, coniiſted ra- 
cher in Spells or Inchantments, as is 
to be ſeeen in Owzrd in the practice 
of Meaea , rendred by Mr. Sazxds. 


with Spells and Charms 1 break the 
(Vipers Jaw, 

Cleave ſolid Rocks, Oaks from their 
(Seaſures draw, 

whole woods remove, th' airy Moun- 
(tas ſhake 

Earth force to groaus , and Ghoſis 
(fron Graves awake. 
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Not unlike ro whar is affirmed of 
Witches amongſt us, at this day ; 
but by what Auchority they held the 
appearing of Ghoſts and Spirits , 
| 15 not certainly to be gathered ; with us 
they are held generally to be Souls of 
men departed, or clſe the Dive], or 
evil Angels, convernns themielves 
into humane ſhape, or rattling dead 
Bodies of men from the Grave, and 
fo waikirg in them : torcte] erther 
of theſe ſuppoſitions (waving the {c- 
veral Storics rold of apparitions of 
this kind, and their converſe with 
men) tt may be required how any 
reaſonable man can judge 1t pofiible, 
thata Splrit, quatenmw a Spirit, can be 
diſccrned, ſeeing it 1s no {mall con- 
tradiction to the Opticks, 1n 1magin- 
ing the Rayes cf Viſion can terminate 
on an immaterial or incorporeal fub- 
ſtance; A man may as well aftrm 
a vacuity is to be diſcern'd by Vilt- 
on, or any thing which wants the 
yature of an Objet ; bur I {uppolc 
the greateſt Bigots for this DcErine, 
w1ill wave this part of it, and athrm 
rather their raking of Bodies 5 ÞBur 
there the queſtion will lye as bard 

upon 
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upon them, by demanding how an 
1ncorporeal can actuate a corporcal 
ſubſtance, as 1s beforc touched, which 
till refolved, there is no clcaring of 
the doubr. 

He that attributes the ſuppoſttion of 
waiking Spirits, to the Phenomera's Inci- 
dent to Dreams, or ſuch thoughts as arc 
common enough with pentive and lol- 
litary perſons, ſhall find te hath good 
rcaſon to doubt their real appearance, 
it he conlider how oft the 1magina- 
tion (eſpcaally when alone) and 1n 
tie dark, 15 repreſenting falſe Ob- 
Jeds 'to the Fence ,- becauſe rhe 
fancy is tlicn moſt prevalent on 
thoſe Scnces , which want me- 
diums tooperaic by themlclves ; thus 
when the Eycs cannot Act by ſccing, 
the 1magination and endeavours tO en- 
tertain it by Phnantaſmes, inſtead of 
real Objects, which very often makes 
no Icſs an impreſſion on that Serice, 
then if the Viſion had bcen perfc- 
ly true, alwayes partaking more or 
leſs from the temperament of the bo. 
dy,as 15 evident inall Drcams,and De- 
Iujions of that kind ; if the imagination 
be diſpoſcd to be chearful, the 14246 re- 

preſented 
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preſented by ir ſhall partake cf -rite 
ſame Alacrity , 1f otherwiſe full of 
Stupidity, Melancholy, and Horror 
to which purpoſe, I remmember the 
Relation which 2Platarch makes 1n the 
life of Bratws , who fitting drowtfie 
and indiſpoled (by rcafon of weitgh- 
ty thoughts) in his Tent, was fur- 
prized , by apprelendirg that he 
ſaw the Spegrum, or Apparitton of 
[ultiis Ceſar, when 1t was more Ppto- 
bable a Phantaſme produced by his 
imagination, which ſuggeſting 10 him 
the murder of ſo great a perſon, to- 
gether with the guygle of his ingrati- 
cude (his life having been given by 
him at the battel of . Phar- 
falia) cauſed thts horrour and reju- 
&ancy in himſelt (as the learned Mr, 
Hobs obſerves) and not the Ghoſt 
of Ceſar ; the like hath bcen nor 
{c}doine obſerved in ſuch as have 
committed hatnous floneces and mur- 
ders who have thought thcem- 
{elves hanted with the - dread- 
tul Apparitions of the walking Spi- 
71ts, or Ghoſts of ſuch perſons. 

As men have given themſelves ſuch 
imaglnary terrors, ſo the Night hath 
M boei 
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beeu generally. obſerved the moſt 
proper {caſon for theſe 1mpoſtures 
of the Brain , Beſides a; Mr. Sands 
obſerves in his Commen.ary on 0- 
vid, the Anttents had an opinion that 
Ghoſts and Spirits aſſuming an acry, 
thin, and fluxative Body, by the hear 
of rhe Sun cxtcnuated and dillipa- 
red, could not be {cen by tic more 


- vigorous light of tlic Gay, where- 


as they received a condenlation by 
cold , and conſequently from the 
night , to which purpoſe Azchiſes 
in Yirgil faith to Areas. 

lamgq; Tale, tarquet medios 20x hu- 

(m144 curſus, 
Burt this opinien {or rather concett) 
is fitter ro have place amongſt vul- 
gar Errors, then to be patrontzcd by 
che Antents. 

Whether, tar was a ue Appa- 
z1tion of Save! to Saul which the 
Scripture mentions, I will nor diſpute, 
though made no {ſmall cnc by de- 
vines, and pcrhaps but an impoſiure, 
by the Witch, which mecting with 
an extream deſire 1n Saul to have. 
S:muel railed, complyed the force 
of h1s imagination accordingly to re- 
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ceive the Obje&t ſhe preſentcd in- 
ſtead of him ; bur this is only fit to 
be offcred as a doubt, rather then 
an interpretation of the place, be- 
cauſe the lucral ſence (where there 
is divine Authority ) ought ro be al- 
lowed the beſt : for other Storics 
and Relations of this kind, theyare 
only fit ro fill a volume of Won- 
ders, or as my Lord Zacoa faith 
of Propheſies, to be the entertain- 
ment of a Chriſtmaſs-fire , fince Le 
that will give other reputation | to 
rhem, then comes to the hearing, 
is like to beleive what he is nor a- 
ble to prove true. 


Of Self-Intereſt. 


E that conſiders the power that 
Intereſt hath with men, would 
think that providence had little 

ro do with their Actions, being fo 
generally commitred to the cond uct 
of ſelf reſpets ; bur then, it muſt be 
acknowledged a more then ordinary 
effect of the all diſpoſing power, thar 
yublick Societies are fo well cement- 
nz 
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ed together as they are , ſince Pri- 
vate intereſt devides morc then it 
unites ; how few arc there bu will 
violate the ſrictclt tiecof Rcljation, or 
Freindſhip, 1t chey ciicck never i9 
lictle with their interctt, fo thac ihe 
obligations Of citlcr are {c: 1GOMEe CON- 
tioued longer, tnen 2% tiicy conduce 
to, or pay weil the intcroit of fclt- 
ends ; ; T1 mankind's wiverſal tnju- 
ſtice, and keeps Conliicnce like a 
Minor committed to a difnonelt Guar- 
dian, never to know ÞFcr vajne or 
content ; how firans ly doth almotlt 
every particuar man play tic Tiranr, 
to ſerve hiz private concern, what will 
they not do ro accompliih i 7 JShe 
very Peaſant may be ob{crved as 2r- 
birrary, (ſofar asis within [15 pow cr) 
as the molt tirannicel of Princes; tie 
Court, Ciry, and Country, are bat 
{o many ſeveral Stages, where men 
A& the ſame parts a difrerent wa 
he that is a good Judge of Bunty 
cannoc but be knowing ot manking, 
becauſe it ſwayes fo much our Adi- 
ons; as he rhat 15 acquainted with 


the byals of a Bowl, wiilbeſt judge 
How tar it will be guided by it : The 
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Fable of Narciſſus is an ingenuous de- 
Icription of ſcli-Love, as tt reſpects 
the external beantics of our ſelves, 
and donbrle{-,thcre are many which arc 
of £045 citeminate complexion, without 
CX20M0T9 w.cchor tic inrernal Graces 
Of 16: Seu), be any part of their ad- 
mMiracien 5 Zur all rhis 1s far ſhort 
of ke Concern and cfteem, we have 
tor loterclt, tncuz?h it be a paſſion 
lct3 dctervirg then the other , be- 
caule | may admire the Ad of pro- 
vidence 1n the one, bur cannotſo well 
own it 1n the otiier, as being rhe 
managcmenr Or ratner dotage on an 
irregular Appetite : werethere More 
Rel:gtons 11 tne World, rhen- there 
are, 1t would be impoſſible to pra- 
ctice one without this will worſhip 3 
we have ſaved Heaven a labour in 
ob}:ging us ro love cur ſelves x; 
tl.cre is no rcefortnation of manners 
or doctrine which hath moderaicd the 
zcal of Self-intercſt : . .On rhe con- 
trary, I fear that men ſhitr Conſcience 
too often, for private reſpe&s, put=- 
ting on the old man inſtead of the 
new 3 how many amongſt us have 
been better'd in their dealings for 
| M 3 being 
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being enrolled in the Society of 
Presbircrian, Independant, or other 
of our novel perſwations : 1 cannot 
but wonder . how mens carriages 
ſhould be ſo Phanatick towards Hea- 
ven, and yet fo Politickly ſerious in 
order to their own wcrldly Ends, 
whick thews us,thar Re'tzion and Pol- 
licy have ſhook hands roo Jong, ro 
| be ealily diſjoyned : 1 wiſh the et- 
tects of ſo great an evil, as 1t hath 
bcen a cauſe of our late cala- 
mity, in alons , and bloody civil 
War, 10 it be not of a dangerous conſe- 
quence to the future. 

As there can be noſuch entireneſs, 
-or virtue, 1n a government, which 
che {13ifter practices of men will not 
deprave, ſo 1t hath been generally 
advantageous to the deſigns of AQti- 
ve and tuvtle Natures., to be tur- 
bulent and factions, becauſe there 
are few diſlentions in a Republick, or 
Monarchy, which are not confidera- 
ble enough to ſcrve the intereſt of 
ſuch that have any capacity to pre.. 
jadice It ; -whooilue we may fre- 
quently obſerve (. without going far 
from nome for examples) thar men 
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have intrigued with Factions, on pur- 
ole thar tiicy might be taken off by 
tome confiderable preierment, and ſo 
have trraftick'd with the difcontents of 
the Srate, to make their profitable 
returns ; We have heard of Parrt- 
ors of tlictr Commry, but prove few 
that will not take a reaſonable com- 
poiton for their honeſty, If men 
will dcal thus with rheir Prince, 
their Relizton, the publick, to ſerve 
their Siniltcr deſigns , what are we 
then to Cxpect of one another 1n our 
private concernments, where the 1n- 
citements of Avarice, Revenge, Lu- 
xury, are fo generally prevalent ; be- 
{1des rhe intereſt ther virtue can gtve, 
hathſo narrow and incon{iderable an 
account 1a the world, in reſpe& there 
areſo few good men, cr at leaſt that 
havecapactry to ſerve it, that were 
Itnot for 15 own Ethical value, and 
the eſteem 1t. receives from ſuch as are 
deicrvingly accompliſhed, rhere were 
little reaton to be virtuous or geod at 
all, : 
Machavel doth lay it down for a 
Maxime, that it is hardly poſſible tor 
aPrince to be a juſt or good man, and 
| M 4 manage 
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randge well 113 Rule or orher Trans 
ations 'wich fo many vad, wiiere- 
fore he zcautres that he ſhould be fo 
far ii] bimaſelf as ro be able ro avert 
the evil of otners, when deſign'd a- 
s4inſt him: the Caſe i no leſs applt- 
cable to private perſons , who finding 
enemiclves beſet witi tlie diſhoneſttes 
of the world, arecov apriy inclined to 
Symparhize with the ijame evil man- 
ners of others, as judging 1c to be their 
neceſlary defence ; .Nor 1s it to be 
doubted, bur very many our of this 
conſideration, 'rather then a natural 
averſton to good, permit themſclves 
(as the more profitable expedient) to 
be practically wicked ; _ yet not- 
withſtanding this depraved condition 
ct humane affairs, good men arc not 
only preferved, as they oblige the care 
ct providence, or as there 1s a prudence 
accompanies the juſtice of their Actts 
ons, but as it doth not lie in the pow- 
cr of the bad, to be ſo miſchevous as 
they would be, though within their 
capacity, or power to effe&t ir tro 
which purpoſe there is a notable ob- 
ſervation of the foreſaid Author in 
his diſcourſes upon Ziuje, that it is e« 
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qually difficult to be evil or good in 
extreamity, of which he gives a Ic- 
markable example of a Tirant of Bo- 
logna, that loft the Dominion that he 
had uſurped, (though by all the exe- 
crable policy imaginable) for not be- 
ing able to be wicked enough : Be- 
{ides, a diſhoneſt intereſt is ſeldome 
managed with ſuch caution, and'ſub- 
rilty,but a rcaſonable a pprehenſion will 
make diſcovery of the end tt rends 
roo, for ſuch will be ſure to have e-' 
nough of themſelves in whatſoever they 
propoſe or endeavour to acccompliſh : 
and generally the beſt caution rhat' can 
be given the good, is to deal with men 
as if they were bad, ſince we do not 
prejudice tic world in beleivinz irto 
be evil, provided we manifeſ; our 
jelves ro be good. 
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Of Pleaſure, 


T was a notable ſaying of Epicurs, 
that every Animal afſoon as born 
doth afte& and purſue Pleaſure, as 
Its cheifeſt good, and morover, that ir 
is for Pleaſure alone, for which we 
deſire all ocher things, bur thar, in con- 
fideration mcerly of ir (elf. Whe- 
ther this great Payloiopier placed roo 
much of hisſunnen bozum is the con- 
rentments of our Appetites, I wii got 
diſpute though it be reaſonably to be 
argued', thar a good part of our {a- 
tistactions mult naturally be ſuch; why 
otherwiſe ſhould our natures permit 
ſuch defires inuz, or providence con- 
curin the preſervation and exerciſe of 
them, we muſt have our Toyes and 
Paſtimes in our Childhood, and Youth, 
and we are hardly ever wean'd from 
our defires; Youth will be fond of de- 
_— and Age loves no leſs ro be 
pleaſed, we arrive nor generally to 
callour pleaſures vain, until we are by 
ac- 
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accident or time diſabled to purſue 
them longer; and duubtleſs Solomon 
himſelf (as way be gathered by his 
Story) was pretty well palli'd the de- 
lights of the World, betore te pro- 
nounced his FVunitas Vanitatum : 1 
have known fome who have ſcverely 
rebuked the love of Pleaſures in 0- 
thers, that ſome time of their lives 
they were addifed too themſelves, 
when the ſcandal perhaps that ſuch 
{cem to receive, may be rather their 
concern, thar they are paſt them, or. 
not able to enjoy them as they had 
done before ; So that ſuch Saryriſts 
may have their exceptions urged a- 
2ain(t themſelves : che foreſaid Author 
defines Pleaſure to be ſo agrecable 
to Nature, and Reaſon, that te rakes 
it for granted, that none ever made It 
a queſtion why men thould Jove 1t; 
no more, then why they deſire happl- 
neſs: It it be demanded, whether 
the contemplation of Pleaſures be more 
delightiul then their aQualenjoyments, 
ir may be anſwered in the Negative, 
becauſe there is too ſtrict a familiarl- 
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partakers; Neither 15 it to be demon. 
firated how the mind {ſhould conem- 
place any Obje& of deligh:, did nor 
the Tincture of the Serices comply, 
or prompt tes concemplation ct fuch 
Gvjects, as have been actuaily tnjoyed 
betore, for it is not poſſible for n+ to 
have an 1dea of any thing otherwiſe, 
(cur Bodics and Minds being to fur- 
TH-ec together) as |:c that had never 
be. :iftag or kanting, conld rot poſ. 
fibly conceive of himicli, wiz ef- 
ther ſhculd mean ; rhoup!. ic may be 
ſafely attirmed, ti.ar in all our Actions, 
whenſoever the mind hath the great- 
eſt ſhare of delight, rhe coment- 
ment muſt be more ſupream and re- 
fined ; Whercſore it is not poſſible. 
that Beaſts ſhould have the ſame (a- 
tiSfations with men in any Act or 
Contentment of Nature, becauſe 
they want the reſult of thought as 
Des Chartes ob{crycs, 

Bur theſe are ſome gencral notions 
of Pleaſure; for what concerns their 
particulars, or uſe, they are too many 
eo come within the compaſs of rhis 
diſcourſe, ſince they are as various a3 
che paſſions and affections of men, from 
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whence they receive more or leſs e. 
itkcem, and to likewiſe have their ex- 
ceſſes and detects; as ſome will not 
paſs a day without thoſe recreations, 
and divecritons, which others think e- 
nough to receive Once a Quarter ; 
there 15 10 ccrtatn Standard to be found 
of our Appetitcs ; I have known men 
who have taken that pains of watch- 
ng and riding,tora days hunting, that 
anotacr man would {carce have done 
ro have been Maſter of a Province ; 
and 1t 1s very rarely ſeen that fuch 
as ct Vicaſurcs, are men of buſi- 
neſs, for tierce 15 nothing more thwarts 
it : Str Philip Sydney was obſerved to 
fay that l;c liked Hawking next to 
Hunting worſt, which tmplved he had 
lictle elteem for cither. There are 
ſome which go'periiaps further, and 
diſlike all Sports and divcrtifements, 
bur. theſe are nor many, as there 
are few to be obſerved who have 
oreat avcrfions to Society, Muſick, or 
the like ; Beſides ſuch an Au- 
ſterity, as it 15 a Symptomeof a dif- 
ingenuous or froward diſpoſition, 
ſo itis deficient to Nature, which re. 
quires ſome entertainments and de- 
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lights, in order to the preſervation 
or bettcring of health, 1f there is a 
moderation in theſe accordingly : ir 
may be a good entertainment of 
time and diverſion of our ſelves, to 
play for five ſhillings which might 
be an abuſe of both, if for five hun- 
dred pounds; here it may be deman- 
ded, why men ſhould be affected 
with ſo vain an Avarice, as exceſs 
of gaming trends to; I conceive there 
is little more to be ſaid for it, then 
1s for the reſt of our affections and 
appetites : how few of theſe do we 
manage with due moderation , or 
without offence to our ſelves ; we 
ſeldome car or drink but more then 
we need, thcre 1; little to be found 
in us of equality z we love it neither 
in tempers, or condition of our lives, 
an cvenneſs of living hath roo much 
of confinment in it ; men wYl ra- 
ther be more or leſs, then alwayes 
tne ſame ; as we ſee in Gamefters, 
who have ſuch a various experience of 
Fortune, yet will be ever daring of 
her oppofition ; there is ſomething 
doubtleſs in hazarding our concerns, 


thar hath a Heroick agreement with 
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our natures, as ſome will rather chuſe 
ro adventure their perſons in Var, 
then live unconceend by danger ; nel. 
ther 15 it poſſible that ſucceſs ſhould 
be more doated on then it is by men 
of this humour, ſo that an inconſide- 
rable ſum which is won, pleaſes more, 
chen a fargreatcr, by any other means 
acquired 3 'Though of all the exor- 
bicancies of our inclinations and ha- 
birs, there is none deſerves & greater 
reſentment then exceſs of Gaming z 
what can be ſuppoſed fo ridicn}ous or 
Sencelc{*, that is not to be found ge- 
ncrally in the Society of ſuch, when 
t:cir paſhons are provok'd by loſs ; 
inſomuch that it a wiſe man be a 
Gamſter, 'tis odds againſt him, bur 
that he foricirs ſome part of his prn- 
dence, as the examples are too many: 
Bcſides it 1s no {ma]l wonder, that 
men ſhould ſo far decline the bounties 
of providence, as. to expoſe ſo much 
of their Eſtates to. the arbitrement of 
Fortune, or that a vice which hath 
ſo little good nature in it, ſhonld be 
{ouſual and taking. I know no fol- 
ly comparable to this of play, except 
that of love, when likewiſe exorbt- 
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cant, bur the latter is much more ex. 
culable then the former , becauſe 
there is a ſtronger impullion of nature 
ro incline the appetite : ſhe hathraiſed 
us for her uſes, and therctore will cx. 
pet ro have a more then ordinary 
power over us, wherefore he that can 
wichſtand the prevalency of this paſ- 
fion, may be the better able to give 
Law to all the reſt, drunkenneſs may 
be loathed , and Covetcouſneſs . de- 
reſted (though commonly a vice which 
our lives alithe reſt) bur we are too 
much the Ci1ldren of nature, to de. 
clinc calily the alluremenrs of love, 
becautc they propogate her being in 
us; it we haie power of our fclves, 
otherwiſc,peradvanture a Miſtriſs more 
abſolutely commands us, for whoſe 
enjoyment a Miſcr will ſometimes 
make as dear a purchaſe as a Prodi- 
gal, ro which purpoſe Horace faith it 
elegantly, 
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Num tu que tcwuit dives Achements, 
Aut pinguts Phrygia migaontas opes 
Permutare Tel crine liete, 

Plenas aut Arabum domos, 

Dum fr agrantia detorquet ad ofculs 
Cervicem , aut facil; f ney negat 
Quz poſcente magts gaudeat eript 
Interdum rapere occupet. 

The moſt dificrent in manners and 
diſpoſition do ſympathize in this 
paiſion ; itinclines the Cynick no Jefs 
then the Epicure, for itis with Na- 
cure, as with Rivers , where their cur- 
rent 1s ſtrong, tis hard to keep them 
within bounds, we may bay her up 
a while, but ſhe will go ncar to break 
chrough ar laſt. 

I do not find it cffeQually deter- 
mined by tl.c moſt learned Phyloſo- 
phers, how the Soul, it granted to 
be a Spirit, ſhould receive any acty- 
al ſati-facion or delight in the plea- 
ſures of the Body, or how it ſhould 
comply with, or guide our Sences, in 
their performance of ſuch Acts, jf 
the ſubſtance of it be affirmed to. be 
in-corporeal; bu this is oncof th&grear 
Miſtcries of -Nature, and not tg _be 
N undcr 
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underſtood ( otherwiſe then by tte 
dectrine of Faith) and - therefore fir 
to be paſſed over; However we 
have {uthcient aſſurance, that the Soul 
15 che moſt excellent part of cur com- 
poſition, as 1r actuares and ſ{nperin- 
rends the Body, and confcqcuently, 
that ſuch Ads as are moſt properly 
the Souls, as contentplation, and the 
like, arcfar Supcriour to rhGic which 
ſerve the uſes of the Body, 45 Eat- 
ing, Sleeping, and fuch ochecr fenfu- 
al delights : from which confiderati- 
on we are obliged to preier ti.c piea- 
ſures of the Mind as | he that doth 
not deſire to have more acquaintance 
with his Soul then Budy, 1s little be- 
Roſding to nature for kcing a man, and 
hath leſs pleaſure in limſelt, rien a 
Bruic or Vegative, {ince they uſeful - 
ly imploy rhe faculc es incident to thetr 
being ; we can never arrive at aty pro- 
fictency in virtue, except tt firſt exer- 
ciſc and delight our rhoughts: 1 conld 
wiſh we had as many publick Schools 
of morallity, as we have Churches ; 
and pofſibly it might be ſome miſtake 
in the Charity of our Predeceſſours, 
not rocrc& rhe one with the __ 
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if the Theqry of Virtue had more 
encouragement we ſhould not be {1 
defictenc in the praQtick part 5 we 
ought firſt to make ir our Study and 
buiineſs , and next the Ornament and 


recreation of our lives, 


Of Power and Governments 


He right uſe of Power, is with 
Men, a ſubordinate providence, 
ir being both the Conſervarer 

and Producer of order, which effc&s 
humane Soclety, ti:ere is no title man- 
kind hath ſo firong to reaſon, as 
that they naturally admit Govern- 
ment, his Dominion over chc Crea- 
tures, or any other AﬀR of reaſon 
would ptherwiſe, bur weakly confirm 
his prerogative in being their Supert- 
- Our, were he not their Soveralgn as 
wellin order as power : the reaſons 
that induced men to admir Govern- 
. ments, are ſo many and cftccua), 
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as there needs noargument to confirm 
ir ; Publickffafety having introduced 
firſt Dominion and civil Society, to 
avoid the barbarous uſurpation of the 
ftronger over the weaker, men could 
not live Citizens of the world, and 
be free of one another; VVe had no 
Governments from Nature, ill reaſon 
(natures guide) like an abfolute Dicta- | 
ror conform'd us tro Laws, Wha: 
rule is the beſt , 1s leaſt the que- 
{ftton, fince both Monarchies, Aritto- 
cracies and Democracies, have haa 
their ſeveral Glories : if we ſhall per- 
ticularly examine the failings of theſc, 
there will be found diſcommendation 
cnough forthem all, alrhough ir be 
fome praiſe ro the worſt, that icmult 
needs be better then none at all ; for 
as Governments had their riſc from 
the neceſfiry of ſabmicring ro a $u- 
pream Power (as the beſt remedy that 
could be given their common diftem- 
perature,) ſo it is very im flible ro 
comp.cat Or maintatn long ſuch a per- 
. #e& conſtitution, as ſhall not relapfe 
into the Diſeaſes of humane nature : 
For as the Body politick camot have 
&a well being without Laws and Go- 
| vernment, 
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vernment, ſo it is nor ſeldome fea- 
vouriſhly diſpoſed , even under the. 
beſt of either, which ſhews us, that 
man is of all Creatures moſt unhap- 
py, Who can neithcr 1ive free, or En- 
dure {crvitude ; Luxury has alwayes 
been, and will ever be a temptation, 
ro Power, what elſe made Rome {or- 
teit back again to the world, the do- 
minion the had obtained, who could 
not be ſo wiſe to preſerve it by that 
virtue, that conquered it z to which 
purpoſe Titus Livius makes this no- 
table Panegirick of his Country, in 
the introduction of his Hiſtory, Cete- 
rum, aut me Amor ſuſceptt nega: falltt, 
aut nulla unquam reſpublics, nec Major, 
nee Sanfir, nec Bonis examplis ditior 
futt, wee 1n quam, tam ſero avarited, 
Luxxuriaq; immiprauerint, nec ubi tantus, 
ac tam din paupertats ac par ſimonte ho- 
nos fuerit. 
Had this Hiſtorian lived ſome 
ages after, he muſt have admired the 
Cataſtrophy of his Country , in not 
being able to withſtand the temptati- 
ons and riots of thoſe Nations it had 
ſubdued. There is no condition Ot 
" Power, that can preſerve ir felf, if tt 
3 | 
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be ſmall in/dominion, it hardly can 
be defended by- irs own ſtrength, if 
great, and far exrended, *cvcry Pro- 
vince 1t commands, hath a {ſeveral 
danger ; tt cannot come fo near vir- 
rue, as to have any medium of farifa- 
&ion or ſafety, being always like the 
Moon, varying 'betwixt the increaſe 
and decreaſe: ir 1s very remarkable, 
chat rhe greateſt of its repuration con- 
ſiſts more 1n the growth -(as was ob- 
ſerved of Rome) then inthe ripeneſ; and 
harveſt, whichgenerally foreruns its 
declination, for as tt gocs ſometimes 
forward apace', it runs backward 
much taſter ; fo that tis caſicr to get 
Power, then to keep it : how trul 
15 this 1erified in the Cate of moſtU- 
ſurpers, who notwithſtanding allrheir 
- Arts of Tiranny, are more toſcck in 
maintaining their Dominionz, then in_ 
poſſeſſing them ; ncr nced we 20 
farther for examples of this kind, then 
our late revolutions; Hachavel could give 
bur rwo examples of flagitious Uur- 
pers, that cled in tieir Beds , we 
are able in this age to adda third, 
An unlawful rule hath every good 
man «5 Enemy; and is as unpleaſing 
| | T0 
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tothe bad, who willaſſoon reſent il} 
uſage, chere, 1s noting more hard 
then to 'conſitcure a Government that 
{ball oblige the afiedions of ſuch as 
are {ubjc&, wheretore - tachavel ad- 
viſes his Prince, rater to depend 

o1 hs being feard, then loved, (it 
both cannot be accompl Iſhed, which 
15 ſome difticulty) Lecauſe men love 
at their own pleaſure, bur may tear 
at his; There 15 no virtue can give 

2 Dominion fo great {ccurity, as Pow- 
er, wherefore ttc {orcſaid_ Author calls 
good Arins, the beſt eftabiithers of 
good Laws. 'The Romans who placed 
the greateſt virtue of their Govern- 
ment intneir Arms, found their Laws 
no leſs cerreſpondent ; and Cwere a 
ſtrayge abſurdity, if we ſhould {up- 
poſe, that {uch as know how to make 
War, thould be ignorant in the Arts 
of Peace, becauſe the firſt is reaſon- 
ably ſu ppoſed the end of the latter. 

As Power 1s the intercit of States 
and Monarchies , fo private perſons 
are no leſs ambitious in their own 
Sphears ; there are nothing but Emu- 
lations 1n all capacities , ſuch as are 
loweſt in the world, are not withour 
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aſpiring, and nor ſc}dome greater in 
rhe vuſgar,becaule they would not only 
be Supcriour over {ſuch ot their degree, 
but ſupertntended thoſe above then ; 
Power 1s the worlds general Miſtrits 
bur like the fare of love, conſtant to 
few, there is no Suparlative degree, 
can fit it; a good man can ſcarce rnle 
ir well, or a bad one with all his Arts 
preſerve it, there is nothing more coy 
to be humoured long , our Neighbour 
Kingdome of France, hath been both 
In danger of rutine, and at the great- 
eſt hetgrh of that Monarchy, in cſs 
then 20, years. If therefore we make 
a firict obſervation of Empires , of 
Stares,of Miniſters of Government with 
all their dependencies, we ſhall find. 
chat as they are exalted by degrees of 
prudence and magnanimity, ſo they 
decline by the inconiiderate Steps of 
Imprudence, Sloath and Vanity. 
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Of Example. 


Man hath not only the Exams, 
ple of himſelt, but the worlds 
to advantage his Wiſdome and 
Virtue, wherefore it becomes our pry. 
dence to inſtru onr ſelves from the 
beſt Preſidents of life, whether paſt 
or preſent, and by them to provide far 
our future good -; This Ar:ftotlefom- 
where calls a devine providence of our 
Reaſons, and ir is ſome wonder {6 
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conſidered ) how many more wor 

Examples there have been , thex 
there are to be found in the practice 
| of men, as if the good only lived to 
themſelves, and not for the inſiructi- 
on of others; on the other ſide, as 
the bad are more frequent, ſo they 
are no leſs followed, which tells us, 
that the being good, is rather c- 
ſteemed a notion, then worthy. of imi- 
ration : Virtue may be the ſollitary 
felicity of a few, but Vice wil. aor 
be fo confined, ems ſi6t 1antum mi 
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ſed ali; erroris cauſa & Authoy eft : 
There 1s a falfity even in the belt of 
our moralitics, no peric&tion we can 
challenge, but hath a near Neigh- 
bourhood with evil, the Prodt-zal is 
miſtaken for the liberal, and tie li- 
beral for the coverous, and fo iike- 
wiſe the reſt of our good and c- 
vil inclinations, narure is beforehand 
with our vices. In the Examples of 
our fore-Fathers, how few of our 
Parents, are little better then unjuſt 
and vitious Prefidents to their Chil- 
dren, under whom 'they -are rather 
taught the Enormities of - Lite, then 
the Rules, or praQice of virtue. The 
moſt famons Schools of the Phyloſo- 
Phers have produced but few worthy 
RI infomuch that ir may well 

e demanded, why the Stoicks (a- 
bove all other) ſhould be {o rigid in 
their precepts of moralliries and apa- 
thy of Paſſians , which is fo far 
from being exemplary, that ir admits 
no pragice, as if ir were poſlible ro 
be fick, and well together ; not con- 
ſidering thar our natures are too in- 
firm- ro be wholly recovered by in- 
QiruRions, they may be mended, bus 
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not perfected by them: there1s no! 
ſubje& which the learncd have more 

miſtook, ren example ,: . infomuch: 
that Seneca never fell ſo muck. below: 
the dignity of his ſence, as:when he- 
gave this great Panagyrick'to the ſui-: 
cide of Cato, Liquet mihz cum-: magna: 
ſpeaaſſ e gaudio Deos, cum Vir alle acer- 
ramus ſut Vindex,  gladium ſacro peflors. 
enfigit, cum Viſcera ſpargit, & animan ' 
manu educit, becauſe it was not 1m»: 
poſſible bur his life might | have been. 
{crviccable in ſome degree or other, 

even at that time to his Country, 
notwithſtanding the victories of Ceſar: 
the like ma be faid of Brutus, : WhG 
(beſides the Obligation he-had't6 
Ceſar, in having his life given him 
at the Fcetld of Pharſalia) might bave 
judged ir a greater meaſure of-  pru-- 
dence and virtue to have- ſpared his 
own life, as alſo rohave defiſted from 
taking Arms and engaging his 'C;oun- 
try ina bloody civil War, when the 
Commonwealth of . Xome was too much 
altered to be reſtored, beſides: whichs 
he ought to bave confidered:, thar' 
a juit Monarchy was with lefs in- 
convenience to have been expedad, 
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then the proſecution of a War, at- 
tended with ſo many miſcheifs to 
his Country g neither was it to be 
reputed ſo great a magnanimity in 
elther of theſe Romans worthies, ſince 
the terrour of death hath in many 
incon{iderable and undeſerving men 
produced the like effets ; and what 
is worfe , every diſcontented mur- 
therer of himſelf, doth in {ome de- 
gree, parale! the praife, thar can be 
= to this Action of Cats's or Brutu's : 
t the example had been given of Atte- 
Iu Regulus, his commendation had 
been more excuſable, who by his de- 
fire to the Senate gave himſelf a 
willing:Martyr to the tyranny of the 
Carthaginians, becauſe he judged thar 
the ſafery of his Country did ine- 
vitably require ir, the difference be- 
mg berwixe their virtues (if duly con- 
d) that Regulus his glory was to 
die, when he mighr have lived , 
whereas the Suicide of Cato may be 
:amputed either to his Pride, Shame, 

or fear of living longer. 

If our conſtderations aſcend ro the 
greateſt Thrones of Princes , we ſhall 
noroſten find their Fames ſo conſpicu- 
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ous, as to merit the praiſe of being-an 
example: Tq which purpoſe the wife 
Hiſtorian Tacztus doth very ſingularly 
mention Neruvas, with this gracious 
commendation, Divus Nerva res olim 
inſociabiles miſcuit,, imperium & liberta « 
tem , Whichis, that this Prince-united 
the long diſcordant intereſts of Em- 
pire and liberty : Vhat Tacitz could 
not obſerve tn Rome, is remerkably 
bappy in the government of Exeland , 
which tor ſome ages hath enjoyed thar 
felicity under Movrarchy, that it de. 
ſcrves to be exemplarily praiſed by 
other Nations ; the World hath been 
long (above all othcrs) full of the fame 
of Alexaiider the' Great, and Jul:m 
Ceſar, the lattcr of whom may be juſtly 
allowed the nobler pattern, both of 
Military and Moral virtue, { beſides 
the advantage of his Eloquence, and 
having a Pen more great , then the Em- 
pire he poſſeſſed) yet even in both of 
theſe, there were detedts, / which le(- 
ned the glory of their higheſt virtues; 
the firſt of whom (beſides his other 
tntemperancies) did (as- 15 were) with 
His dwn hand blor-out that magnani- 
mity that accompanicd his — 
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and ViGortes, in the murtherof Cale» 
mes, Which thewed enough his infuth- 
CIENCy to govern the vaſt dominion he 
aſpired to, and that his ſucceſs was 
racher to be attributed to a happy te- 
merity in him, then a vertuous pru- 
dence : Andalthough rhere is nothing 
{o 1gnominious to be charged on the 
accou'r of Ceſay, there is enough to ren- 
der him myre then ſuſpe&ed of Vice, 
as 1n the ſtory of Cleopatra and others; 
nor did the vanity of his ambition ap- 
pear 1n anything more, then that te 
made tie orher h13 pretident , ro which 
purpoſe, reading the deeds of Alexay- 
aer, hethed tears for not having art the 
ſame years, pertormed the like ati- 
otis, which did ina manner accuſe his 
ſubſequent ambition, as not neceſiua- 
red bur deſigned , and by his tears, he 
expreſſed that he was rather ſorry he 
had not for his inſatiable deſire of glo- 

ſhed as much blood , as the orher 
. had done before him, in ſhort, as he 
commanded ſo many Armies and 
Countries, his ambition as powertul- 
ly ruled him, to which he was as much 
enſlaved as the meaneſt of his Cap- 
tives. If with theſe were conſidered 
| the 
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the moſt warlike Princes and Cap” 
tains that have been before and after 
them, we may ſoon find (notwith= 
ſtanding the Trophies which Hiſtory 
hath raiſed to their memories) that 
their 32mes have been likewiſe exal- 
ted on che deplorable ruine and de- 
ſtruction of men, how many Cities 
areat this day deſtroyed , and layd de. 
ſolate by the fury of ambition, and 
cruel thirkk of Dominion , or perhaps 
on a more inconſiderable quarrel : 
Which conſideration made Sereca 
thus bitterly inveigh againſt Alexander 
the Great, Arn tu puts eum ſanum , que 
4 Grecia primium cladihnys in qua ernaitus 
eft incipit, qui lacedemena ſervire jubet, 
Athenas tacere. There are doubtleſs 
more lanudable examples to be drawn 
from Socrates, and ſome others of the 
Phyloſophers, then are generally to 
be found in Courts or Camps , by 
how much it is a far nobler endeavour 
to compleat the virtues of morallity 
by living up (as much as in us lies) to 
Reafon, and Nature, together with 
the divine conqueſt of our ſelves, 'in 
ſubduing our paſſions and irregular af+' 
feftions, then to rule, or wool 
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Territories, which may be accom-' 
pliſhed by the force of others, where- 
as in this vi&tory, we have no othcT 
aid, bur our ſelves againſt our ſclves, 
though it be moſt difficult and the glori- 
ous of conqueſts ; this coſts the world 
no Tears or ruineto lament, bur ra-. 
ther is moſt deſcrvedly irs joy and 
erueſt triumph, ro the effecting where. 
of, very many of the Earths great 
Þotentates have been found roo 
weak. 

Another- conf1deration there is on this 
ſubje&, and 1t 1s very remarkable, 
which 1s , that notwichiſtanding in ajl 
conditions of men, there are to be ob- 
ſcrved ſo few parterns of virtue, yet 
even of them the very worſt fhould ge- 
nerally do much better then they arc, 
nay more, in the ſame capacities of 
life, have farexceeded the fame of the 
good ; thus hath anill man been held 
' TO be a good King, when a good one 
hath not been allowed that Repute (as 
our Hiſtories note of Edward the Con- 
tcſſor , and others) who were bertcr 
men then Princes 5 ) ſo likewiſe 
10 the infetiour cenditions and relJati- 
ons of Commerce, Friendſhip, Neigh-- 

berhood 
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bourhood, Manners , the duties of 
both Sexes in their conjugal re- 
ſpets, with many others; there 
are more practically good , then 
really fo, for which we may con- 
clude our {elves Jeſs beholding to 
the humanity of our natures, then 
we arc to IJntcreſt, Ambituon , 
Vain-glory , and 4 Shame men 
have naturally in them , whereby 
they are withheld from difcover- 
ing ro the World, how evil they 
would be; as for theſe Reaſons 
men appear not acually ſo bad , 
as they are inclined, fo they aHo 
oencrally expreſs themſelves much 
| bertcr x! ei they are, eſpecially by theit 
Writings ; were 1t not for which, 
we had been little beholdifg to ex- 
amples palt , and might have wan- 
ted rhoſc inftrucions that have pro- 
.duc'd good ongs inthe future z Books 
:being the Feilds of the learned , 
xyhere ſor their! preſent and future 
Reputation, ' and Glory, they fow 
.their «beſt ſeeds of Virtue though 
not alwayes growing from theit A- 
Aions, Which makes me leſs ad- 
| Oo mire 
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mire to find in Sezeces ſuch excellent- 
precepts, (worthier perhaps were 
never beſtowed on the World by 
the Pen. of man ) againſt Cove- 
rouſneſs, Ingratirude, and the like, 
and yet himſelf egregiouſly charged 
with both, the latter in the Caſe 
of Agrippins who had raiſed him to 
the tavour of Mero , and the 
former noted , (if not reproached) 
by tae Satyriſt Juvenal. 


—Et mags Senece predruites 
(hortos. 


We muſt therefore judge the Adcti- 
ons, and Inclinations of men 
(like the Elements of which they 
are compoſed) mixt and imper- 
tet, where they do well , we 
muſt imitate their doings, and 
where they write better , then 
they live ,, we ſhould practice 
their precepts ; from ill men there 1s 
{ome advantage to be had, though 


from the good more : and as 
every 
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every particular man ought to. be 
Jeſs concerned with the virtues of 
others ., then in being good him- 
ſelf , by the ſame Reaſon , we 
ſhould draw the beſt out of ex- 
amples, of all kinds, to per- 
{c& better in our ſelves. | 


Of Contentmert. 


7 Now thy fcli , was ane] 
held the Council of an Oracle, 
and for the worthineſs of the 
| Aporhegme deſerves no leſs a res 
ure + If we are well acquainted 
wich our ſelves, we are not only 
a means of our own Contentment, 
bur of improving a requifite , and 
beneficial Knowledge of the world, 
ſince every mans tuclinations and af- 
fe&ions will prompt him to judge 
of thoſe which. .are naturally in o-' 
thers, nor doth it much avail a 
man © be wiſc abroad, and a Foo! 
ar home : We muſt well cate- 
chiſe our fclves, before we are fir 
tor our ſelves, or the School of the 
world, and muſt be out own Schol- 
lers, betore we can be wiſe or ex- 
emplary to others ; he that over- 
: cOmes 
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comes the paſhons and diforders of 
his own nature in the civil War 
'thar reaſon hath with rhem, gives 
Law to rhe World and himſelf 
rogether ; - And it 15 certainly the 
moſt glorious of victories , . fince 
1: is tmpoſhble ro find ſuch Ene- 
mites to our Virtues, as thoſe thar 
War in us , there being nothing 
more hard then to be overcome by 
our ſelves; the beſt part of our 
Souls (our rcaſons) are . baftled with 
- our ſcnſualities, and paſhons, which 
are ſtil] checking our Contentmeat z 
The World contributes leſs to each 
mans infelicity, then he doth him- 
ſelf : the preſent things we deſire 
.. more then is needful for us, and 
with concern for the paſt arc 
more unneceſſarily diſquieted, inſo- 


_. much that we are enſlaved to our 


Appetires more unreaſonably then 
Beaſts, which are guided only by 
the preſent impulſions of their Na- 
tures; we are ſeldome at fo much 
repoſe with our ſelves, as to be 
| wiſe, or contended,. fo that for the 
moſt part we imploy ont noderitand-+ 

» Q 3 ings 
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ings to be more miſerable ;, - and 
criminal together ; T'were--'End- 
leſs to recount all the miſcatiages, 
and diſturvancies of our Natures + If 
we obſerve well the paſhons of anger 
(and moſt turbulent © guide of rhe 
reſt) we fhall find that the refor. 
mation of that one perverſe afteQion, 
1s a Theam Jarge enough for our 
Lives, it being impoſſible co , be ax 
any quiet or contentment ', where 
this irrational diſturber of man hath 
zoo great predominancy 5 and as tt 
is the univerſal Molefter of our 
Peace, ſo we ought to make our 
reareſt oppoſition: againſt rhis paſ- 
jon, which raigns both in the civi- 
lized and barbarous parts. of the 
world, being a Diftemper more E- 
tdemical then all others char af- 
flit us. Our Concupiſence, though 
it be far more the Ac of Nature 
(together with all the Allurements 
of Bcauty ) is very {inguiar, in re- 
ſpect of this afﬀfetion; Helen had 


bur few admirers-of' all thofe Gyer:- 
ans which beleidged Troy , nor 
there many to 'be found amongt 

che 


i 


are 
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the. worſt of mankind who arc mean- 
ly affected with the ſordid Vice of 
Covetoulneſs, or a furieus Envy , 
Ambition, and the reſi of our dc- 
praviries ; whilſt anger not only di- 
{turbs our private Contentments, bur - 
in a moment doth incenſe Fari- 
lies, Cities, Nations, and Princes , 
Rebellions, Murders, with all orker 
miſcheivous Machinations of men , 
which paſhon ' may well give the 
greateſt diſturbance to every mans 
peculiar Contentment, , ſince it 15.4 
general diſquict ro the World : 
Mankind is much beholding to Na- 
rure, that this paſſhon hath rather 
irs firs , then a Jong continuance, 
Afﬀtum eſſet de homintbus , ſi pertinax 
irs faiſſet, adhuc cum brevi duret , 
quid pejus , laith Sexcca : And as 
we often arc incenſed without cauſe, 
ſo we continue our anger , leaſt it 
ſhould appear ſo much ro cur dif. 
race, to have begun without occa- 
fion. There is no man & obliged 
ro live ſo free from paſſion, as nar 
to rc{ent an injury or evil ,- and ir 
were rather Stoical Stupidiry , then 
je! O 4 __virrue; 
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virtue, to do otherwiſe ; but as 
we cat not live alwayes in a calm, 
conſidering the ftorms which arc-rai- 
{ed againſt us by our paſſions, - fo 
we ſhould endeavour (like an . expert 
Pilot) ro be more cautious in rheſe 
rempeſis which threatens the ſafcry 
of our reaſon: And it is ſtrange to 
oblerve the divers effes that paſ- 
{110n produceth , it revealcth the' fe- 
cret incentions of the mind , nor 
only 1n a weak man, (who as Solo- 
mos; faith hath his Heart in his 
Mouth) bur afſoon makes diſcoverics 
in the beft, and quickeſt capacities , 
ſuch being ſooncr +, inflamed who 
comprehend moſt, by reaſon that rhcir 
Spirits are more ſubtle and peircing, 
and conſequently more apt for the 
Fire of paſſion : which cfic&s though 
nor ſo common, are likewiſe obſerv. 
able in the moſt reſerved and cloſcft 
Natures, inſomnch that 7:berims Ce- 
far, (that great Maſter of diflimula- 
tion,) could not conceal his paſſion 
and truth together , | as 5 jadict- 
ouſly obſerved by Tactty, inthecaſc 


of Agrippina, 
a & 4 HK 9 C 
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Hos raram occulcs pegorts weoeem elle, 
caere, correptamg; gracove ſwadmonutty, 
idea lad, guid non regnaret. 


The Academicks reckoned but four 
Paſhons, Fear, Deſire, Joy, and 
Greif, according 10 that of Yirgtl , 
Hinc meuunt, cuptunt, gaudentqdolentgq; 
but 1 ſhould rather reduce. them.. 34 
under that one of deſire, on which 
doubtleſs, the reſt cither directly. , 
cr indirectly depend, fince whargwe 
enjoy with content, is as mucty our 
deſire., as wharſoever we. are de- 
ſirous ro have, Nature hath cur off 
the Colt and Luxurious Impertinen- 
cies of opr affections, in Food, Ray- 
ment, and the like, 1n being -con- - 
rented that her neceſſities ſhould be 
cheaply , ſupplied, nor is that va- 
lue (it. confider'd) ro be given to 
humane things, that a man-. would - 
be a ſuppliane. from them to the 
greateſt Monarch; there are few 
men {o miſerable, that may nor find 
fati:-faction in themſelves and.their con- 
| © Hes ___ , ditto 
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dition of Life, becauſe it is in e- 
very mans power to terminate his 
deſires ; ro which purpoſe it was de- 
vinely ſaid by Senecs, Qui i defideri- 
#n ſuum clauſit, cum 1ove de felicitate 
coptendit : Were not our content- 
ments leſs beholding to reaſon, then 
our deſires, this might eaſily be ac- 
compliſhed, whilſt by their diſor. 
ders we are induced to value more a 
future trouble, or evil , then a pre- 


fetir repoſe, or good, according to 


that of Juvenal. 


———— ud tim dextro pede concipts, 


(#t te, 


Conatas nom peniteat , wotique pe- 


(raft. 


The things we moſt deſire , have 
their diſatisfactions thar come and 
go with them , whilſt io their 
purſuir, we do but round a Cir- 
cle to be giddy ar laſt ; If we have 
not what we would , «is but (ar 
44.413 at red: h a worſt) 
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worſt) being . contented - with. what” 
we have 3  K lure means of' dif- , 
charging that anxicty of 'mind,' in re. 
ſpe . of our condition , or/ other 
mens ; If I poſleſs not ſo great 
an Eſtate as many do ; there atg 
ſome of them perhaps (notwith.. 
ſtanding their abundance ) injoy 
leſs then I, aſwel as there are more 
who have not ſo much as either ; 
we. could willingly change Fortune , 
and Riches with many, butthere are- 
few, who would. perhaps (if they 
might)be any one of thoſe men, on any 
account ; In like manner, we 
judge of our own diſcontentments 
bur know not how far they are 
exceeded in the ſame kind in O= 
thers ; It was the ſence of &@ 
great Phyloſopher , that if every 
mans troubles and afflitions were 
publickly known , there would 
be found few who would not al- 
ſoon bear the burthen of their: 
own , as thoſe of another 
mans; As our preſent Content- 
menr is in the power of our 
Reſojutions, So we have as: 

| much 
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much command of _ the future , 
and . it, is but ſuppoſing the 
worſt ' that we apprehend, or can 
happen- to us. already come to 

ls. z he that thu; prepare 
himſelf, needs not fear his tran- 

ilgy of mind , fince he 
reſolves - to give it, himſelf. . 
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P*s 2, line 21, for turned read tearms- 
ed, P. 50. |. 16. If, ſeek, p. 60.1. 29. 
r, hath, p. 64. 1. 27.7. another, p. 68 1, 
8. I, irricate, P. 92.1. 5.r, in the truth, p. 
103, l. 7. Ir. endowment, P. LO, |, 14, for 
abſalet r, obſolete, p, 144.1. 19, for loves Tr, 
/oafes, P. 159.1. 23.7, of ences, 


